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PEEFACE. 



Who does not welcome ** sunlight " — and perhaps 
never are its gleams so lovely as when they stream 
through shady places. 

In these true and simple stories we read how, 
alike by the bright seaside or in the deep recesses 
of the mine, in the crowded streets of the city or 
the green lanes of the country, the sunlight of faith 
in God's word has made the dark and waste places 
of the human heart into a garden of the Lord. 

Sunbeam of sninmer, oh, what is like thee, 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ? 
One thing is like thee, to mortals given. 
Faith, touching all things with hues of heaven. 

Nearly nineteen hundred years ago our blessed 
Master said to His followers, " Yet a little while 
is the light with you : while ye have light, believe 
in the light, that ye may be children of the light.'* 
With how much greater emphasis do those solemn 
words, " Yet a little while/' fall upon the ears of 
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His followers now — when all around us the signs 
of His coming and of the end of the world, in its 
present state, are already to be seen on the horizon 
of history. 

The "waters of the Euphrates" are not only 
"on the ebb," but are on the brink of being dried 
up ; and even politicians are seeing, in this, that 
"the way of the kings of the east," the royal 
nation, is being " prepared " for their return to 
the possession of the land of promise. 

This event has been long and ardently antici- 
pated, as "the point of hope " for those who look 
and watch for the appearing of their Lord; because 
it is, according to our best and wisest guides in 
the study of unfulfilled prophecy, the latest in the 
order of foretold events preceding the return of the 
King of kings ; so that our hearts may well beat 
high, now that it seems to be nearing its accomp- 
lishment. 

What can be more Ukely than that a commercial 
and unwarlike nation, neutral and peaceful in their 
politics, should be put in possession of the long- 
disputed land, the resources of which their riches 
would so well enable them to develop ; whilst their 
historic claim upon the territory would lend almost 
the charm of romance to their return to the sacred 
soil ; and the student of the Bible will stand rapt 
with adoring admiration at the fulfilment of the 
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word of his God, which liveth and abideth for 
ever. 

" Thus saith the Lord to Jerusalem, Thou shalt 
be inhabited ; and to the cities of Judah, Ye shall 
be built, and I will raise up the decayed places 
thereof." ** Fear not : for I am with thee : I will 
bring thy seed from the east, and gather thee from 
the west ; I will say to the north. Give up ; and to 
the south. Keep not back : bring my sons from far, 
and my daughters from the ends of the earth." 

Mean time louder than ever is the call sounding, 
" Work while it is day ;'* for if the morning cometh 
for you who believe, also " the night cometh " to 
those whose lamps are gone out, because "they 
have no oil in their vessels with their lamps ;" no 
Holy Spirit, Lord and Giver of life, ruling and 
reigning within ; no union, through that indwell- 
ing Spirit, with the glorious Saviour, Life and 
Light of men. 

Children of the light, gird on your armour of 
light, to carry the lamp of life — God's message of 
love to the world, manifested in Christ Jesus — 
into the dark places of the earth, to gather from 
the streets and lanes of the cities, and from the 
highways and hedges of the villages, the lost ones 
and the wandering ones who are ready to perish. 
Let it be your joy to work with all your heart and 
soul, in entire dependence upon the might of the 
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Holy Ghost, " to make ready a people prepared for 
the Lord/' 

This little book may serve to encourage some 
weary workers who have, perhaps, toiled appar- 
ently in vain. They wiU be strengthened by the 
faith and love of the pastor who would ** never 
give up poor Joe," and taught by it how far un- 
wearying human compassion may lead on towards 
a belief in the unquenchable love of God; they 
will take heart as they read how the hospital 
visitor persevered in sowing the good seed on that 
which seemed to be hopelessly stubborn soil, and 
how it was found again after many days ; they will 
be encouraged by the faith of the friends who 
would not let their God go until He blessed the 
unbeliever — whose soul they had sought — with a 
ray of trust in Jesus ; and they will be cheered 
by the faithful annals of village piety which this 
little volume records. 

So shall these pages, the blended work of a 
valued, though personally unknown, friend, and 
of one dear to me as a daughter, and helpful as 
a sister in every labour of love, have answered 
the end desired by their authors. To which in- 
tent they earnestly pray that their little book may 
go forth with a blessing from Almighty God. 

C. M. 



CHIAROSCUBO. 

Gold, wet, and gloomy, 
No laaghing sunbeams lighting np the land ! 
No joyous song of bird I No hum of bee ! 
The rich yonng leaves hang soiled and motionless, 
All life looks sad. Yet 'tis a summer's noon, 
And high above the dreary screen of cloud 
Lies summer's heaven of blue, revelling in light — 
And day's great king, in glowing noontide glory 
Shines on, the same as ever. 
Ah 1 once to reach up there, and feel the warmth, 
Or, better still, to rend away the clouds, 
And let the flood of sunlight gladden all ! 

E'en so my soul, when thou art cold and dull, 
Thy thoughts all earthly, and thy hopes grown dim. 
High up above the clouds of sin and doubt 
God reigns the same for ever ! 
His power as great, though thou forgettest it ; 
His love as deep, though thine has ebbed so low ; 
His readiness to pardon, still the same, 
Despite thy faithless fears. And, mark this truth. 
Grasp it, and cling to it in thy dark hours. 
Thou canst get hack into the warmth and lights 
Back to the living sunshine of His love. 
Because the clouds are all of thine own making. 
The backwardness, the doubts, the want of will. 
Are all on thy side — none of them on God's. 
Bemember this, my soul, and look up most 
When clouds hide all the sunlight. C. J. S. 
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PAET I. 



By the ^E^A-glDE. 



Thon glorious, glittering ocean, 
How still thy blue waves lie, 

Sleeping like careless childhood, 
Beneath the sunlit sky. 

E*en in thy sleep thou smilest, 
Thy ripples glance and shine ; 

Or passing shadows wander 
O'er that fair face of thine. 

Again I see thee heaving. 

Roused by the sweeping storm ; 
Tossing thy angry billows, 

Each wild wave fringed with foam. 
Thou mock'st at prayers and anguish, 

Besistless, cruel sea; 
Man, though he be God*s image, 

Hath no control o'er thee. 

But instantly thou yieldest 

Obedience to thy Lord, 
And He can stay thy fuiy 

With lightest whispered word. 
And though thy restless waters 

Boll fathomless and free. 
He, in the hollow of His hand, 

Can hold and measure thee. 



BLACK JACK. 

A STORY FOR MOTHERS AND SONS. 



They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

The evening sun slanted in through the small win- 
dows of a whitewashed cottage on a wild hill-side. 
Out of doors all was very fair and beautiful; purple 
heather and brown frost-nipt bracken covered the 
mountain foot, while in the more sheltered ravines 
the stunted oaks glowed, in all their autumn glory 
of colouring, by the side of the sparkling dark- 
leaved holly, which seemed to catch and reflect 
every wave of sunny light. Far away in the dis- 
tance, just where the sun was setting, rose the 
spires and housetops of a large and populous city, 
whose thousand voices seemed to rise up in a 
mingled murmur of toil and pleasure in the even-, 
ing air. 

Inside the cottage there were but two rooms, 
both on the ground floor. The outer one was a 

very rough apartment, used only as a sort of back- 

2* 
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kitchen and tool-house, for the master of that little 
home was a very poor labourer. The inner room 
showed more signs of comfort, though that word 
seemed out of place altogether in describing the 
appearance of the dwelling. On one side of the 
fire was a little dresser, with a few plates and 
dishes, and several roughly-coloured jugs; while on 
the other side stood an old chest of drawers, on 
which was a small swing looking-glass, in which 
the human face looked anything but like the 
original. In front of the glass was a large family 
Bible, covered with a piece of dusty green baize, 
and a few other brown-covered books. The bed 
was opposite the fireplace, and during the daytime 
was shut up into a sort of bureau. Two chairs, a 
three-legged table, and a stool or two, made up the 
rest of the furniture, with the exception of a child's 
cot, which stood in the corner close to the large 
bedstead. Seated in a chair by the fire was a thin, 
delicate-looking young woman with dark eyes : her 
cheeks were flushed, and her breath was short and 
laboured. She had been a servant before she had 
married, and had been used then to have plenty of 
good nourishing food, little exposure to hard 
weather, and, as she said, always a bit of carpet 
under her foot. A few years of hard work, common 
food, and many privations, had developed the seeds 
of consumption in her constitution, so that she 
knew well but a few months more would find her 
husband a widower and her little son motherless. 
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As soon as the sunshine sunk low in the cottage 
window, and ceased to light up a rough picture of 
"The Good Shepherd*' on the opposite wall, the 
sick woman called to her child, who was playing 
outside the door. The boy came in, and she un- 
dressed him tenderly. When he was in his little 
white night-shirt, she made him kneel down by 
her knee, and repeat a short prayer after her. 
They were very simple, childish words, asking God 
to bless him and make him a good boy, and take 
him to heaven when he died, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. 

As the child knelt, with his little pink toes curled 
up on the warm stone floor, in front of the fire, 
saying the words after his mother, the sunbeam 
fell upon his curly head, and the woman's eyes 
filled with tears. The boy looked up, and seeing 
her sad face, asked why she cried. 

"Because I'm so afraid, Johnny, that when I'm 
gone away you will forget to ask God to bless you 
and make you a good boy, and go you wiU grow up 
to be a wicked man. Will you try and remember 
your prayers, Johimy my darling ? " 

The boy promised that he would, and then he 
began to play with the cat, hugging her up to his 
little plump white chest, somewhat to kitty's 
discomfort, though she bore it with wonderful 
patience. 

The mother kissed her son and put him into his 
cot, and he was fast asleep long before his father 
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came in to supper, with the vision of his mother's 
loving face haunting his baby dreams. 

In a few more weeks this good, humble woman 
left her husband and son, and was taken home to 
her Saviour. 

Many, many years passed away, as many as 
forty. Changes had taken place on all sides. 
Eailways had been made, bridges built, tunnels 
cut, blocks of houses run up, land had changed 
owners. Old people had died and passed away, 
young ones had been born and grown up into re- 
sponsible situations. Indeed, all the world was going 
on fast and furious ; every day seemed to bring to 
light some new discovery, and men entered into 
strange speculations, that brought wealth to the 
worldly-wise, and ruin to the simple. Amongst 
the many works that were being carried on was 
the formation of a drop railway, from the main 
line down to a rapidly increasing seaport in the 
neighbourhood of the South Wales colliery dis- 
tricts. The line was to run all through the 
carboniferous limestone series of rocks, so the 
contractors quarried their own stone for building 
bridges and stations, and not only burnt their own 
lime for their own purposes, but sent away 
hundreds of loads of it ; so that the old barren 
Welsh hills, that had hitherto only grown yellow 
gorse, and short sweet grass for the little sheep to 
live upon, were now bringing in golden profits to 
their owners^ as fast as hundreds of pairs of hands 
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could quarry out, break up, and burn the ribs of 
the old earth that had lain hidden for so many 
thousands of years. It seemed a pity, looking at 
it from a picturesque point of view, to cut up all 
the verdure and turn the face of the country into a 
rough quarry; but only a few nature - loving old 
gentlemen and romantically-minded ladies cared 
about that. Eows of massively-built, square-fea- 
tured limekilns filled the air, night and day, with 
their sulphureous vapour, where once the summer 
breezes had played over knots of wild thyme ; and 
heavy tram-carts ran down the incline from the 
quarry to the " kilns," and tipped their burdens 
close to the mouths of those glowing chasms where 
so short a time before the little rabbits ran in and 
out of their holes amongst the furze roots in care- 
less security. The men engaged in the work 
looked like swarms of bees clustering over broken 
pieces of honeycomb, as they worked in groups 
amongst the rocks. Ever and anon a quarryman 
would sing out, at the top of his voice, to his mates 
to beware, on which those nearest would run to cover 
just in time, before a tremendous explosion shook 
the air, which sent great fragments of limestone 
scattering over the quarry and up to the sky, 
loosening blocks from their native beds, and thus 
rendering them comparatively easy to work out. 
No doubt there was danger in the way they blasted 
the rocks, but the men were so used to it that they 
did not care; and, though there were not many 
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precautions used, there was not very often an 
accident. 

The men worked hard, and wore rough, soil- 
stained garments. Some of them earned good 
wages, and spent a good deal of it at the public- 
houses in the evening ; often got into rows, and 
never went to any place of worship. Amongst the 
most popular of this gang of navvies was an 
immense black-bearded fellow in the prime of his 
manhood, who apparently cared neither for God 
nor man, if one might judge from the language 
that came from his lips. He kept his feUows in 
a roar of laughter by his wit and profanity, and, 
from his great size and tremendous strength, got 
through an immense amount of work, which, as 
they were paid by the job, brought him in extra 
wages, which he invariably spent with his com- 
panions in the bowling-alley or skittle-ground 
annexed to their favourite beershop. This man 
seldom got drunk, notwithstanding the quantity of 
beer he took; and though he was admired and 
followed by the men, the wives and mothers both 
feared and hated him, as his companionship was 
sure to lead the men to mischief. Black Jack, as 
he was called, had neither wife, child, nor sister of 
his own, and he laughed at those who took their 
wages regularly, and went home every night like 
decent men- As to health, there never seemed 
such a constitution as Jack's ; he defied all weather 
and all diseases; ''never had had a day's illness in 
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his life/' he would say with an oath. He was not 
an entirely uneducated man, he could read and 
write, and it was hard to puzzle him with a 
question in ordinary mental arithmetic. In games 
of chance he was wonderfully acute, and seldom 
lost, if his wit could save him. The worst of him 
was his utter godlessness and contempt of all re- 
ligion, and the way in which he used the wonderful 
influence he had over others. 

One autumn the owner of a good deal of the land 
in the neighbourhood of the new line determined 
to come down to that part of his estate, for the 
shooting season ; and so the gamekeeper, who had 
hitherto been very lax in his care of his employer's 
game, began to bestir himself, and look after several 
men whose characters were none of the best, and 
who were likewise known to be constantly selling 
birds and hares on the sly, from the bottom of a 
basket apparently full of poultry. One of these 
poaching fellows was a friend and companion of 
Black Jack's ; and when the gamekeeper began to 
take note of his proceedings, he consulted that 
worthy as to his best mode of action. Now Black 
Jack had opinions of his own with regard to law 
in general, and the game-laws in particular, so his 
advice was not likely to lead his friend into straight 
paths. 

Not far from the quarries, where the railway 
contractors had built their long line of limekilns, 
there was a marsh of some miles in extent. Through 
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the middle of the marsh ran a river, which emptied 
itself into the sea. The ground there was so flat 
that, when the tide was high, the waters of the river 
were kept back and dammed up, so that, not being 
able to run off fast enough, they overflowed their 
low banks and flooded the land on either side for 
acres in extent. This marsh, as may be supposed, 
was not of much value in an agricultural point of 
view ; but it was the delight of sportsmen, for not 
only did snipe abound, but as soon as the autumnal 
frosts set in, the wild ducks and geese came up 
from the sea in flocks to feed there. Great fat 
ducks, worth five shillings a couple, with the rare 
and fine flavour of the sea about them, might be 
seen every evening about dusk ; and poachers cast 
covetous eyes upon them, well knowing the ready 
market they would find in the neighbouring seaport. 
On a certain evening, when a report was abroad 
that the young squire would be down the very next 
day with a party of friends, the game-stealers and 
bad characters of the neighbourhood agreed to- 
gether to make a night of it in the preserves and 
marshes, and take every bird they could come 
across. Black Jack was invited to be of the party, 
with two other desperadoes of the quarry. The 
night turned out everything that could be wished, 
and plenty of birds were snared or otherwise taken. 
Black Jack was one of those who went up the marsh 
after the wild fowl, and for a while all was well ; but 
towards morning, when the moon went down and 
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before the winter sun rose, the trespassers met a 
party of gentlemen and keepers who were on the 
watch for them, and a fight followed. Several guns 
were discharged, and some of the poachers captured, 
with their nets and traps about them, while others 
escaped and got back to their homes as quickly as 
they could. 

In the morning, when the men met at their work 
on the line, and in the quarry. Black Jack was 
missing, nor did any inquiry discover his where- 
abouts. It was pretty well known who had been 
caught by the keepers, and it also transpired that 
the young squire and his friends had come down a 
day before they had been expected, and were with 
the watching party of the previous evening. Dur- 
ing the day various rumours were afloat about the 
events of the night, some summonses were served, 
and a good many homes were full of trouble. Wives 
and mothers were anxious and tearful, or else angry 
and abusive; while the men were for the most part 
sullen and gloomy. Black Jack had neither wife 
nor mother to trouble about him, and so the day 
passed without much note being taken of his non- 
appearance. Another night came, bringing with it 
moonlight to flood the desolate marsh, and light 
the beautiful wild fowl to their favourite feeding 
ground. 

And now we must go back twenty-four hours and 
follow the fortunes of Jack. Ah ! if we could only 
give our readers a recipe for going back twenty-four 
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hours in reality, what hundreds and thousands 
would buy this little story. If we could only undo, 
only live one hour over again, and act differently — 
how many would give their best treasure in exchange 
for that power. 

But it cannot be ! When the pleasures of sin 
have been enjoyed for a season, then comes the 
retribution — hell begun on earth, in the misery 
and remorse of the heart. 

Dear brothers and sisters, though I cannot give 
you a recipe for "undoing" — I can tell you the 
next best thing— I only wish I could make you 
believe it — the next best thing to living a bad time 
over again, for undoing acts that were wrong and 
sinful. Go and tell them all over to God, and ask 
Him to forgive them and blot them all out for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Do it again, and again, and again ; 
rest not till you see, that sinful as you may have 
been, how fully and freely God forgives. I do not 
tell you that you will not have to bear the earthly 
consequences of your sin, most likely you will ; but 
that will seem light to you when you have learnt 
that God has forgiven you. Misery will be gone 
out of your heart then ; and though you have been 
burdened with sin, yet you will know what is the 
meaning of those words, ** Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.*' Eest of mind ; rest from fear ; rest from 
torment. You may be found out, you may be 
punished, but what of that? The greater swallows 
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up the less. Do you think your little child cares 
much what its brothers and sisters say, if you have 
forgiven it ? 

People talk about " the gospel ; " one asks an- 
other whether this or that minister preaches the 
gospel. Now gospel means good news — good news 
from God in heaven to man on earth; and the 
forgiveness of sins is the very best news we can 
have. It puts away, it blots out, all the bad things 
we have done, so that they can't be remembered 
against us. Now if you believe this, will you not 
act upon it, and get quit of your sins, since God our 
Father is willing to pardon us for Christ's sake ? 
Then will your heart say, "Eestore Thou them 
that are penitent, according to Thy promises given 
to mankind in Jesus Christ our Lord ; and grant, 
for His sake, that we may hereafter live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life, to the glory of Thy Holy 
Name." 

But now we must go back to the moonlit marsh 
and poor godless Black Jack, the quarryman. 
Some of the shots that were fired by the game- 
keepers' party hit Jack about his right arm and 
body : they did not wound him seriously, only 
peppered him pretty well, and he decided to make 
off over the marsh, and try to get home without 
being recognised. When he came to the river he 
followed it down for some time till he found a place 
he thought he could jump, but he missed his footing, 
fell short of the opposite bank, and in the fall he 
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broke his leg. With great difficulty and much 
suffering he extricated himself from the river and 
struggled on to the low bank. The exertion was 
great, and the pain he suffered was so terrible that 
a faintness came over him ; but after a time he re- 
covered consciousness, to find day spreading itself 
over the dreary prospect, and the tide coming in : 
this he knew by the increasing depth of water 
around him. He made many attempts to crawl 
along to a safer place, but the soft ground and his 
miserable condition made it a difficult imdertakiag. 
However, he succeeded in moving himself to a mound 
of mud and rushes, where he lay, supporting him- 
self as host ho could. 

All that day he watched and waited for help, half 
covered with water and suffering severely, his 
mind dwelling alone on the chances of his com- 
panions missing him and coming to look him up. 
Towards noon, when the tide rose again. Jack 
became very much exhausted, for the pain in his 
leg was terrible, and the gunshot wounds had occa- 
sioned considerable loss of blood ; and as the after- 
noon wore on to a second night, he began to give 
up all hopes of being saved. Again he tried to 
drag himself along over the treacherous ground, 
but the effort was futile : without even a stick to 
help him, he only sank deeper in mud and water. 
As he lay face uppermost, gazing into the darken- 
ing sky, he thought of death. What ! Was death 
coming to him in the prime of his life, in the 
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strength of his manhood ? Surely it was a dream 
— it could not be true. But what if it was not a 
dream, if it was a reality, and death was coming ? 
What next? Why, "After death the judgment." 
How in the world did those words get into his head, 
** After death the judgment ** ? Where could he have 
heard them ? 

Through the long hours of that second night did 
this poor man lie in despair. He had fasted for 
thirty-six hours, his arm and side were wounded, 
his leg was broken and much swelled, his clothes 
and body were saturated with mud and water ; but 
all seemed to him as nothing in comparison to the 
agony of his mind. What he experienced, only a 
man who has led the sort of life he had led can 
imagine, when brought face to face with death and 
with the broken law of God. 

It is all very easy to say a man is an infidel, but 
when the end comes, the belief that God " is " 
forces itself upon us ; not only that He is, " but 
that he is also the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him," and the Judge of those who have will- 
ingly disobeyed Him. After hours of horrible con- 
flict and misery, there came before his mind a 
scene he did not know that he remembered. It 
came to him suddenly, like a vision. He saw a 
small, poor, whitewashed cottage on a hill-side, 
and a little chubby curly-haired boy kneeling beside 
a young dark - eyed mother, saying his evening 
prayer. He even fancied he could feel the comfort 
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of the warm hearth to his feet, as his mind vividly 
pictured the scene. Presently he raised his wan 
black-bearded face to the clear starlit heavens, 
and he seemed to himself to be following the sound 
from the woman's lips, as he repeated the childish 
formula, " Pray God bless me and make me a good 
boy, and pardon all my sins, and take me to hea- 
ven when I die, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 
I cannot follow the thoughts, or heart, of this poor 
sinner, from that moment till late on the following 
day, when he was found insensible and almost 
drowned in the Welsh marsh ; but if there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth, then there was joy in heaven 
that night, for the childish prayer led the poor 
rebel spirit up to God its Father, when, with a 
strong man's agony and despair, he cried for mercy 
and pardon to Him whose ears are ever open, who 
sends none empty away, when they come in the 
name of Him through whom we can alone be saved, , 
and who "so loved the world that he gave his*^ 
only begotten Son, that those who believe on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

Mothers, all this came about from a mother's early 
teaching. "Train up your child in the way he 
should go," from the first moment that he can 
understand your loving words. Never despair. 
Even if it be through tears and sorrow, leave the 
remembrance on your son's mind of your own faith 
and prayers : the seed will bring forth fruit, though 
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you may not live to see it» You do not know how 
long God will leave you to your child, or your 
child to you ; life is passing fast away ; the golden 
sands are sinking from our footsteps hour by hour, 
proving how changeful is human life, during which 
nothing is so lasting, so powerful, so true, as a 
mother's love. There is something peculiarly 
tender in a strong man's remembrance of a good 
mother ; she who held him in her tender arms to 
her soft breast, and looked down into his eyes with 
never-failing fondness. 

When years have passed, when life has hardened 
the conscience, when sin has got strong hold of the 
heart, still do not despair. Still keep on praying, 
still keep on loving ; and though it tarry long, the 
answer will surely come, though you may not live 
to see it. 

Black Jack was found and taken to the hospital, 
but it was not for many months that he was even 
able to hobble about on crutches, and eventually 
with a wooden leg ; but he lived for years to be a 
blessing to many a poor labourer, and a comfort to 
anxious wives and mothers, who feared those they 
loved were walking in wrong paths. 

The great limestone rock was blasted all away 

and burnt up into lime, enriching the owners, but 

the marsh was never drained as long as I knew it. 

The wild ducks come up from the sea every night in 

the winter season; the herons plume their long 

grey wings with their curious beaks, standing on 

8 
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the low walls, and roosting on the ruins of an old 
mill that stands by the margin of the river, just 
as they did when I was a child. Many of those 
who were my companions then have passed away, 
and their place knows them no more ; but though 
the grass withereth, and the flower thereof fadeth 
away, the word of the Lord endureth for ever ; and 
one of those words is, — 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he shall not depart from it." — 
Prov. xxii. 6. F. M. S. 



BETTY, THE BATHING-WOMAN. 



The shepherd doth not kill 
The sheep that wander from his flook, bnt sends 
His careful dog to bring them to the fold. 

Tennyson's Queen Mary, 

Betty Jones was the well-known bathing- woman 
of Westbeach. She was a curious character — out- 
spoken and gruff in manner, and full of odd ideas. 
Some said it was too much salt water that had 
soured her temper. She was middle-aged, hard, 
and thin and dry. How she ever bore the constant 
and continued work of bathing ladies and children, 
from seven o'clock in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, from June till October, I never could 
imagine; but she did it, and never appeared to 
suffer in any way, except in her temper, which 
seemed, as years went on, to get more sour, and 
her words more snappish. 

Whether Betty had ever been married or not, no 
one knew ; she had no one belonging to her, either 
old or young. She lived in one room quite alone, 

up a blind alley in the middle of the town, in a 

3* 
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narrow street at the back of High Street. That 
one room contained her all. Bed and table, stool 
and candlestick, an old Dutch clock, and a carved 
oaken box, which answered all the purposes of a 
chest of drawers ; and last, but not least, her two 
cats, Tom and Fisk. Fisk generally had a family 
of kittens, and more often than not they were born 
and brought up in Betty's coal-box. 

During bathing hours the door of the room was 
safely locked, and the key carried away in the 
pocket of Betty's blue serge bathing-gown, and rusty 
enough it became from such constant ablutions in 
salt water. 

Tom and Fisk were able to get in and out of 
their home through the window when their mistress 
was away, for which purpose a pane of glass had 
been removed. 

No neighbours ever went into Betty's room ; she 
did not like it. She said " she never troubled 
nobody by going into their rooms, and why should 
they trouble her ? As for company, she saw quite 
enough on the shore to last for a whole day, and 
night, too, for the matter of that." 

The bathing - woman was one of the cleanest 
creatures that ever lived. Her white checked mus- 
lin neckerchief and thick calico frilled cap were as 
white as soap and water could make them; her 
gown was always of one pattern, shape, and material 
— dark blue print, with little white spots on it — 
round at the bosom, to show the white kerchief. 
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scanty of skirt, and short of sleeve. This, of course, 
was when she was not bathing ; then she had blue 
serge made in the same way. 

She never wore a bonnet or hat. Nothing but 
the white cap with the black ribbon wound round 
her head over it, and pinned with a large, yellow, 
round-headed pin — such a pin as you could not 
buy in the present day. Betty's arms and face 
were the colour of walnut- wood, and freckled all 
over, but her eyes would have redeemed any want 
of symmetry or complexion. Such a pair of mottled 
grey eyes I have never seen since. It was not 
their colour, or their shape, or their brightness, but 
their expression, that won you. They gave the lie 
to her rough words, and gained the confidence of 
every poor little mortal that stood shivering on the 
top of the bathing-machine steps, and enabled it to 
commit its little round white limbs to those skinny 
brown arms with trust. Betty has bathed me and 
my little brothers and sisters hundreds of times, 
when I can with truth say I did not know the sea 
had any bottom, for I was afraid to put my feet 
down to try, and never reasoned that what Betty 
stood upon I possibly could also. I thought for 
years that the bathing- woman ^oated, I never saw 
anything but her upper part: how could I tell upon 
what her feet rested? yet I trusted myself to her in 
implicit faith, and I believe it was entirely because 
of her eyes. 

Grown-up people forget the workings of childish 
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minds. They don't reason about what they don't 
understand, but they have an instinct when they 
may trust and when they may not. 

Physiognomy is an index to the heart, which 
children and animals read. We lose the power to 
a great extent as we grow older and are more de- 
ceitful, or shall we call it less natural, ourselves. 
Anyhow I trusted Betty Jones, and she was to be 
trusted, in witness whereof I was never drowned 
while bathing. 

Many times the various clergy of the parish of 
Westbeach tried to get a footing in Betty's room, 
but it was no use, she would not have any of them 
there : she never went to any place of worship, nor 
could she read a word. She had a comic twinkle 
in those eyes of hers, and could give even a parson 
an answer to his lectures. On Sunday morning 
her door remained locked inside and her blind 
drawn down, and it was the generally received 
opinion that she lay in bed. In the afternoon she 
went out into the country, and did not return till 
quite evening. 

Once a year, somewhere about Michaelmas, there 
was a fair at Westbeach. It used in olden time to 
be a cattle and hiring fair ; but the cattle had long 
since been transferred to the county town, and the 
boys and girls who wanted places had followed the 
cattle, because the farmers and their wives who 
brought the cattle hired the farm servants. 

It would not do here to go into the evils of these 
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hiring fairs, nor of how the boys and girls were 
(and still are in some parts, notwithstanding the 
law) chosen because they were fine-grown, hard- 
working animals, whether they had any character 
or not — but owing to these alterations the annual 
Westbeach fair was, at the time of which I write, 
nothing but a pleasure fair, and was confined to the 
back streets and out-liberties of the town. Huge 
vans would come in the week before, and booths 
were set up for the display of jewellery and sweets. 
Shooting-galleries, merry-go-rounds, wild beasts, 
and such-like exhibitions, at one penny or twopence 
per head, were all to be seen. The fair lasted three 
days, and brought a great many rough and low 
characters to the town, demoralizing the young 
people, and doing all manner of mischief. 

The mayor tried all he could to do away with 
it altogether; but very old - estabhshed customs, 
whether good or bad, are diflScult things to abolish. 
It was generally a week before the last of the sheds 
and caravans were cleared away from the Southgate • 
field, which lay just beyond Ivorites Eow, a part of 
the town that sheltered the worst characters of the 
place ; consequently, one Sunday evening, as Mrs. 
Betty Jones was returning from her country expe- 
dition, she met with a curious adventure. 

It was the second Sunday in October, and, con- 
sequently, but a few days after the fair. The 
evenings were beginning to close in early, and it 
was quite dark by eight o'clock. Betty was walking 
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along the path that led from the shore, south of 
the town, up to the Southgate, or fair field. On her 
left hand was a long, low building, of grey stone, 
used as the slaughter-houses of the town, with their 
high-walled small enclosures alongside, in which 
cattle were kept until required. On her right hand 
were the back gardens, outhouses, and sheds be- 
longing to Ivorites Eow, together with a piece of 
rough waste ground, in which there was a timber 
shed and sawpit. Several of the houses in Ivorites 
Eow were empty at that moment, as they had 
changed tenants at Michaelmas, and some of the 
fresh people had not come in. As Betty passed, 
with her markedly firm and manlike tread, she 
heard a cry come from one of the outhouses : it 
sounded strange in the loneliness and darkness, so 
she stopped to listen. Again and again it was 
repeated, and Betty felt sure it was the voice of a 
child. She turned her head this way and that 
way, in order to decide from which building the 
sounds came, and at last groped her way to the 
waste piece of land, and very nearly fell head first 
into the sawpit. After a while she got to the 
timber shed, and felt all round it, listening ever 
and anon to the cry, in order that her ears might 
help to guide her in the rapidly increasing darkness. 
Outside the timber shed was a lot of sawed planks 
set up against a bar, with their ends crossing one 
another, leaving a hollow underneath them in the 
form of a pointed arch. There were a great many 
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boards, so the shelter under them was like a long 
narrow passage, open at both ends, though the up- 
per end was nearly against a bank. After leaving 
the shed, Betty, guided by the cry, got in under 
the planks, and, when nearly at the end, stumbled 
on something soft which lay on the ground, which, 
when kicked against, emitted faint groans, ac- 
companied presently by the same mournful cry. 
Betty felt with her hands the form of a prostrate 
body — a woman holding in her arms a child. She 
got the poor head raised on to her knees, and spoke ; 
but, receiving no answer, soon laid the poor crea- 
ture down again, and, finding her way slowly out 
of the timber yard, regained the public path, and 
set off to the nearest respectable habitation, re- 
turning presently with several people and a lantern, 
the light of which disclosed to view a dying woman, 
and a child of a few months old. 

A doctor was soon fetched, but the poor woman 
was too far gone to speak, and they could do nothing 
for her but prop up her head and pour a little wine 
down her throat. Before the clock struck ten that 
night the stranger was dead, the doctor holding 
her thin wrist between his fingers, a man with an 
open lantern in his hand lighting him, two other 
men standing by, and Betty Jones with the child 
in her arms, wrapped up in clothes that seemed but 
a bundle of rags. 

Of course there was an in(3[uest held on the body, 
and several people said they recognised the poor 
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thing as one of a company who had exhibited a 
panorama at the fair ; and one respectable person, 
the wife of a blacksmith, said she had noticed how 
ill she had looked when she acted in a comic scene 
after the panorama was finished, and she had spoken 
of it to her husband at the time, Betty appeared 
at the inquest, bringing the baby with her, and 
when it was over she told the coroner she was 
going to keep it. 

She would listen to no advice; and when the 
Union was spoken of as its proper destination, she 
gave all the gentlemen present a bit of her mind, 
and stalked off with her foundling in wrath and 
indignation. 

No one tried to prevent Betty from having her 
own way : one of the magistrates laughed, and said 
the child could but be sent to the Union when 
Betty got tired of it. Somehow, the story soon 
became known through the whole town, and a good 
many of the bathing ladies brought all sorts of 
little clothes for the orphan. And all the children 
who came to be dipped by Betty, and to paddle 
about in the bright water, wanted to see the bathing- 
woman's baby, who came regularly down to the 
shore with its foster-mother, and was bathed too, 
for the matter of that, every morning of its life, in 
the beautiful fresh sea, after which it slept upon 
the dry sand, among the bathing towels, in fine 
weather, or in an empty machine if the sky was 
overcast, until the season ended, and all the white 
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machines with their blue wheels were taken away 
up to a yard for their winter quarters. 

Betty used to pretend that she did not care a bit 
for the baby, and would laugh at the ladies for 
making such a fuss over it ; "just as if they had 
not got enough of their own to nurse and pet," she 
said. 

As soon as the child was old enough to walk, 
Betty called it Dosa. She was asked if she meant 
Dora ; but no, she was decided enough Dosa was to 
be her name, and none other. Some people said 
it was a surname, others, that it was short for 
Theodosia, which had been the name of a former 
mistress of the bathing- woman. Anyhow, she was 
called Dosa, and as she grew up, Dosa Jones. 

And now this true story must pass over some 
years without any record, till Dosa Jones was 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, when 
there came to Westbeach a new curate. He was 
quite a different sort of man from any that had 
been there for many years. The rector of the 
parish, at the time of his arrival, was a stout old 
gentleman, who went about in a wheel-chair, being 
subject to bad attacks of gout, a bachelor, and a 
Tory. He very much dishked being troubled about 
anything at any time, but more particularly after 
his five o'clock dinner, so that the churchwarden, 
clerk, and sexton always brought all their reports 
and business to the curate. Amongst the things 
that this curate took a great interest in was the 
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welfare of the young people of the place, and par- 
ticularly earnest was he on the subject of confir- 
mation, and the importance of that rite, together 
with the instruction that accompanied it. As soon, 
therefore, as the bishop signified his intention of 
visiting Westbeach, John Wynter looked up all the 
boys and girls in the parish of suitable age, and 
invited them to drink tea with him and his sister. 
The boys came one evening, and the girls the 
next. The dining-room at the curate's lodgings 
was duly prepared for the expected guests, and 
when the time came the room was full. After 
tea came some very serious talk about confirma- 
tion. 

The young people in the whole town of Westbeach 
loved that curate. He had a particularly happy 
manner with boys and girls— he seemed to be one 
of them, and to feel with them so keenly. He not 
only soon established a night class for religious 
instruction, but he was captain of a cricket club, 
first hand at quoits, and a splendid lecturer at the 
Young Men's Christian Association, which he es- 
tablished in the place. He was also one of the 
crew of the new life-boat, and chaplain to the 
fishermen's club. 

After the boys' confirmation tea-party had passed 
over, the girls came, and amongst them Dosa Jones. 
Now, to this earnest, hardworking servant of 
Christ, the girls were a greater anxiety than the 
boys, because he did not quite know how to deal 
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with them. His hand had been on many a boy's 
shoulder with a loving pressure; his eyes had many 
a time looked with grief and heartfelt concern into 
the eyes of a boy who had gone wrong; and his arm 
had twined itself oft and again into the arm of a 
young man who had been fighting the good fight 
of faith against sin and evil, and the strength of 
faith in the Master that was in His servant had 
helped on the struggling brother. 

But what should he say to the sisters, particu- 
larly these young sisters, so full of early girlhood's 
hopes and frivolities, susceptibilities and thought- 
lessness; meaning no harm, yet so full of giddiness, 
easily provoked to laughter or tears, and beset by 
the temptations of dress, pleasure, and all that is 
pleasant to the eye ? 

The good pastor thought and prayed, and finally, 
after the tea, he gave the girls an earnest address. 
He told them of the dangers that surrounded them, 
and of the safety that lay in following the Master's 
footprints. He explained to them the rite of bap- 
tism, and the finishing of it by their own act and 
deed as responsible beings. He put it before them 
so earnestly and so plainly, that many of the girls 
set down their names as willing candidates for the 
confirmation; and amongst themDosa Jones, with 
streaming eyes, then and there said she wished to 
b6 a soldier and servant of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to the end of her life, but that she was afraid she 
could never come to promise to do so by confirma- 
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tion, because she did not think she had ever been 
christened. 

On its being explained to her that that need not 
stand in the way, as she could at any time be ad- 
mitted into Christ's outward Church by baptism, if 
she was indeed in earnest, she said she wished it 
with all her heart. 

For many weeks dear little Dosa was taught and 
instructed by the curate and his sister, and she 
never varied in her earnest wish publicly to make 
confession of her faith in Christ's ^eath and resur- 
rection, and to be confirmed in the same. 

Before, however, all this could be brought about, 
Dosa had to go through troubled waters, for her 
kind foster-mother strongly objected to any form of 
religion. Betty had brought up her child very 
carefully ; she had never been allowed to run about 
the streets when she was a little one, or, indeed, 
even to play with rude or ill-educated children. 
Many of the mothers in the back street and alley 
were offended because of it, and called Betty all 
manner of names for setting up a poor stray child 
with such high notions, when nobody knew who 
her father and mother were. But Mrs. Betty 
cared little enough what names they called her ; 
sometimes she gave them back as good as they 
gave, and that without any compunction ; but all 
the same, Dosa was kept to herself till she was of 
an age to go to the national school, where she re- 
ceived a very good education. After that she was 
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sent to a first-rate hand in the town, to learn plain 
sewing and dressmaking. She was at this latter 
employment when she first attended Mr. Wynter's 
class, going home every night to sleep. 

Dosa was by nature a timid, reticent girl. Owing 
to her birth and training, she lived rather an iso- 
lated life : there was something sad in her little 
delicate face that seemed the reflection of her baby- 
hood's story. She loved old Betty, and was really 
sorry to do anything against her wishes ; so much 
so, that she doubted sometimes whether she ought 
to take the public step of being baptized and con- 
firmed, contrary to her desire. She was very 
young and very inexperienced, but she was deeply 
in earnest, and felt everything keenly. 

One night, before any time was fixed for her 
child's public profession of Christ's service, Betty 
Jones, who was an old woman now, was wakened 
from sleep by the sound of a voice in her room. It 
was very dark, so black did everything look, that 
the window showed no outline. Betty roused a 
little, and stretched out her arm to where Dosa 
usually lay by her side, as she had done ever since 
that night, sixteen years ago, when she brought 
her home, a little motherless bundle of rags and 
dirt ; but to-night her place was empty. Betty lay 
still and listened, and presently became aware that 
it was her child's voice she heard — her child's voice 
in earnest prayer, pouring out her soul for pardon, 
asking God for Christ's sake to forgive her all her 
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sins, and give her strength to fight the good fight 
of faith ; begging for light on her dark path, so that 
she might know which way to go ; that she might 
not sin by being disobedient to her dear friend who 
had been more than a mother to her, yet that she 
might have resolution to obey God rather than 
man. 

The poor child had quite forgotten all fear of 
waking her foster-mother. She was lost to the 
things of earth, even while praying about them. 
She was in the presence of God her Father in 
heaven : all other presences were as nothing to her. 
She lay on the floor in an agony of supplication, 
utterly unconscious of her sobs and tears. 

Ah ! dear reader, have you ever so held commu- 
nion with God that you have " forgotten yourself," 
to use a very homely expression ? Have you ever 
so vividly realised your position at the footstool of 
the throne of God, that existing surroundings were 
obliterated ? We are told to strive to enter in at 
the strait gate. We are admonished to make our 
calling and election sure. We are reminded that 
God is Spirit, and that they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. Not in 
outward form. Yet the things that surround us 
hold a very close place to our spirits even when we 
pray. 

Well, old Betty lay in the darkness and listened 
to her child's prayer; and the old woman had 
many new thoughts in her wise old head, and a 
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strange feeling in her heart, as she did so. Some- 
thing like this came over her mind. ** Well, well ! 
if my little Dosa be such a sinner, and she not 
seventeen, what must not I be, and nearly seventy ? 
I knows pretty much all she've adone her whole 
life long, and never was a. better child, never — ^bless 
her dear heart ; yet how she do pray the good Lord 
to pardon her. From what I've heard 'um say, 
the Lord He knows all about me as well as I knows 
about her — and more, too, for the matter of that." 
Then Betty began to review her past life ; thinking 
over the days of her girlhood and middle age, and 
looking at her ways as they must have appeared in 
God's sight — as well as she was able — and she was 
first astonished, and then perfectly appalled, by 
this new view of herself. Ever and anon, as she 
paused in her retrospection, the voice of Dosa in 
earnest supplication for pardon reached her ears, 
asking to have her sins washed away in the precious 
blood of Jesus, so that they might be remembered 
no more. 

Betty lay still, listening and thinking, and gave 
no sign of being awake. Presently Dosa prayed 
for her foster-mother, with most loving expressions, 
so that tears came into the old woman's eyes, and 
before Dosa had finished, Betty's pillow was wet, 
and she could with difl&culty prevent herself from 
sobbing. Thus the dark night passed slowly away 
over the aged woman and the fair young girl. By- 
and-by a faint glimmering light began to dawn in 

4 
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the eastern heavens ; a new day was coming. The 
town lay sleeping in the gathering light, hushed 
from the sound of toil, unconscious of the grand 
event that was every moment nearer its accom- 
plishment, heralded by the myriad voices of nature. 

Nearer and nearer came the lord of day to the 
horizon. Back rolled the dark shadows, darkness 
stealing away, like a thing of guilt, before his bright 
rays. 

In like manner the Sun of Righteousness was 
rising, to shed the precious rays of light and life in 
two humble, prostrate hearts, that knew they were 
sinful. 

Christ comes to the low places of the earth ; none 
are too mean for Him. The King of kings went 
about among publicans and sinners, who many 
times received Him gladly. Why? Perhaps be- 
cause a proud spirit is so utterly contrary to all the 
Master's teachings. ** Blessed are the poor in 
spirit : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,** is one 
of His own words. 

When the morning came, Betty made no remark 
whatever on the events of the night, but she never 
more made the slightest objection to Dosa's wish to 
profess Christ's service publicly; "for with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation." The 
dear child begged her to come to church with her, 
and she did not refuse; but when Dosa stood at 
the font, with the curate's sister for her sponsor, 
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Betty could get no farther than the wmdow that 
overlooked the chancel, where she stood outside, 
dressed in her blue print and neat cap, with tears 
in her eyes, but with a voice as gruff and a manner 
as brusque as ever. 

A year or two after these events Dosa became a 
servant, her good friend Miss Wynter getting her 
a lady's-maid's place at some distance from West- 
beach. She never had but that one situation, for, 
after some years of faithful service, she married a 
respectable mechanic. All was done by Betty's 
wish and with her full approval, and the letters the 
old woman used to receive from her child were 
treasured with great pride and care, and kept in 
the old oak chest. Though she could not read, 
Betty could always say her child's letters by heart. 
How she ever learnt them I never could imagiiie, 
as the curate and his sister were the only people 
thought worthy to see them or read them to her ; 
but what will not love do. 

Betty is now nearly eighty. She still lives in her 
same room, and she is too old to make any alter- 
ation in her way of life, but I fully believe that the 
child she reared has been the means of showing 
her the way of salvation. The last time I saw her 
she was sitting in the sun, with a successor to 
Tom on her lap, and one of Fisk's grandchildren 
asleep on a bit of carpet on the table by her side. 

She told me how old she was, and added, " But 
I ain't a bit afraid to die; for isn't the Lord the 
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Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world? Ah ! sure, and I've bought a Bible, too," 
added Betty, looking up with one of the old comic 
twinkles in her eye. 

" Why, Betty, what's the use of that ? " I an- 
swered. " A Bible on a shelf is no good to any one, 
and you can't read." 

" Ah ! but I likes to have it. I know it's all in- 
side there, sure enough, and I thinks upon it ; and 
when one and another comes by, I asks them to 
mark me the places Dosa used to read. I can find 
all them verses beginning * Blessed ' so well as you 
can. And that story about the old man and his 
wild son, who said, * I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say to him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am not worthy 
to be called thy son,' is so like me that I've learnt 
it all ofif by heart. And for all that I am no more 
worthy than that son was, yet may be I'll have the 
same welcome as he did." F. M. S. 



IN PEEILS OF WATEKS. 



Wind and storm fulfilling his word. — Psa. cxlviii. 8. 

On the eastern coast of Scotland, on the sunny side 
of a steep hill that slopes down to one of the finest 
harbours in the world, there are a great many 
rows of small buildings, most of which are in- 
habited by sailors and fishermen. Low walls, often 
hung with nets or wearing apparel, divide these 
cottages from the narrow steep roadways. 

The town of which this hill is a part stretches 
away up the valley, and at the upper end there are 
plenty of good houses and rich men's dwellings. 
Just round about the harbour there are nothing 
but warehouses and booking-oiBSces flanking the 
broad quays ; while dry docks and building yards 
interminable fill up every inch of spare ground, 
often abutting out in odd-shaped wooden outworks 
quite into the water. 

Erections of every style of known architecture 
may be seen, intermingling their fantastic lines 
with the broad massive stone archways of the via- 
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duct on which the train rnns into its terminus. 
Above all this great entanglement of buildings rise 
these cottages — rows and rows of them, all slated, 
all in steps one above the other, as the hill rises 
under their foundations. They are washed of 
nearly all the colours of the rainbow, some yellow, 
some white, some pink, some grey, and some even 
pale blue. Some looked heat and tidy, others 
filthy, dirty, and slovenly. Most of them had little 
tiny back courts behind, in which were sinks and 
water-butts, ash-bins and clothes-lines, and such- 
like unlovely objects. Indeed, there was nothing 
whatever attractive about these dwellings. The 
roofs were clipped so close to the walls that there 
were literally no eaves ; the walls of the enclosures 
in front were smeared with coal-tar till they smelt 
in the sun like a gasometer ; and yet hundreds of 
human beings lived and died in them, and from 
year's end to year's end there was seldom one of 
them empty. 

In one of the back courts of one of the cleanest 
of these cottages there was a man doing carpenter's 
work, and his dress showed him plainly to be a 
sailor. He had put up a small rough bench between 
the window-sill of his back-kitchen and the comer 
where the coal-shed was. The ground all round 
the man was strewed with shavings, nice, clean, 
sweet-smelling deal shavings. He was not planing 
now, but was nailing the smooth boards into the 
form of a box — in fact, he was making a sea-chest. 
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By his side stood a little bright-eyed boy, looking 
on with an eager face as his father kept making a 
hole with an awl and knocking in nail after nail. 

On the ground was a baby-girl playing with the 
pretty curly shavings, putting the ringlets of wood 
on to her own fair little head, and tucking them 
into the low body of her frock. Every now and 
then a young woman came to the door that opened 
into the yard, to see how they were all getting on. 

The man's name was Eobert Clasper, and the 
woman was Eve, his wife. Inside the house there 
was an old woman sitting by the fire, with a white, 
high-crowned cap on her head. She was knitting a 
sailor's jersey with dark blue worsted, and the work 
was very nearly completed. The younger woman 
was ironing and folding checked flannel shirts, 
while a pair of white canvas trousers were hanging 
on a chair by the side of the fire. 

The man worked away quickly, whistling a psalm 
tune as he went on. When the box was finished he 
put on the cover, with a pair of strong brass hinges, 
for which he used some neat little screws. All 
round the edge of the lid was a small moulding 
nailed on with " brads." There was a lock to the 
chest, and a little division inside, which he called 
a " till." When all was quite finished, Robert 
Clasper called his wife out to look at his work. She 
came in a moment, followed by the old woman, with 
her knitting in her hand. 

Eve Clasper looked at the chest all over care- 
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fully ; then she turned her sorrowful face up to her 
husband, and there were teairs in her eyes as she 
asked, " Have you fixed on the verse yet, Kobert ?" 

" Yes," said he, " I've hit upon him." 

'* Out of the Bible ?" she said. 

** No. It's in the red-covered hymn-book." 

*' Ah ! The cottage hymn-book," exclaimed the 
old woman. **Ay, ay; there's mony a coomfort- 
ing line there, and a' oot of the blessed Word. 
Which is it, my son ?" 

" Suppose you guess, mother." 

" Weel, mebbe, it's one of the verses of ' Coom 
ye sinners." They are veiTa gud, verra. I minds 
weel when yer poor father died, how I turned to 
them tiQ the page was a'most wore oot." 

*' No, it is not one of them, mother," said the 
man, pushing his round straw hat further off on to 
the back of his head, and taking up a bit of straw 
to put into his mouth. 

" Is it, 

Though painful at present, 'twiU cease before long, 
And then, how pleasant, the conqueror's song " ? 

said Eve. 

** No, nor yet that," said Eobert, turning to his 
wife. "Poor old woman, this shall be my last 
voyage. Eve. Please the Lord I come home safely 
I'll give up a seafaring life, and try my hand at 
summat else, as my missus wiQ approve better of." 

** Ay, ay, please the Lord," said the old woman. 
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reverently. " But ye ha' na told us the words yet, 



mon." 



" Bide a while and see, mother. Where's the 
black paint. Eve ? " 

Eve went into the house and brought out a tiny 
little tin pot of black paint, with a scrubby brush 
in it, made out of a wee bit of the hearth-brush 
tied into a split stick. 

Eobert ruled a few lines with a bit of pencil, 
about an inch long, on the top of the new sea- 
chest, and began to paint. 

By degrees the words grew under his hand, the 
wife and mother looking on ; little Bobby standing 
on a block of wood in order to see better, and baby 
in her mother's arms. 

When it was all done these lines stood revealed, 
roughly printed out in capital letters : — 

WHEN PASSIM THBO* THE WATEBT DEEP I ASKED IM FAITH HIS 
PROMISED ADE THE WAVES AN OBFUL DISXANCE KEP AND SHBINK 
FBOM MT DEVOTED HED. 

There were no stops, and no regard whatever 
was paid to the length of the metrical rhymes, the 
termination of each line being determined alone 
by the size of the lid of the chest. 

When aUwas done the bystanders showed tokens 
of approval, both with lips and eyes, the women 
thinking it a masterly performance. 

In a very few days the black letters were quite 
dry, and the new sea-chest was packed. Granny 
had finished the knitted jersey, which was added to 
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some socks and mittens ; the shirts were laid in 
with Eobert's own Bible, and a sixpenny photograph 
of Eve. Then Eobert Clasper, able-bodied sea- 
man, bid his weeping wife and little children fare- 
well — his old Scotch mother laying her hand on 
his curly head with a fervent blessing — and went 
on board the Richard, a brig of 250 tons bur- 
then, then lying close against the wharf down in 
the harbour just below his home. 

The skipper came on board almost immediately, 
the sails were set, and the Richard sailed out 
with a fair wind, a bright sunny sky, and lovely 
rippling blue water kissing her tarry sides. 

For nearly six months the Richard worked 
her way from port to port, carrying coal or lime- 
stone backwards and forwards up and down the 
eastern coast. Then she sailed south of England 
until the end of July, at which time she rounded 
the Lizard, and was making across to the coast of 
Ireland. 

All that time of course there had been varieties 
of weather. Sometimes the wind blew a strong 
breeze, and the Riclmrd and her captain, William 
Cook, had enough to do to take care of themselves ; 
at other times there was a contrary wind perhaps 
for days together ; but in all these weeks' experi- 
ence there was nothing remarkable till the night of 
the second of August, when about sunset the wind 
rose almost without warning, and blew a fearful 
gale. The Richard, instead of being able to 
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continue her voyage, was obKged to try to get 
shelter in the Bristol Channel, as the gale did not 
show any signs of abating in violence. Before she 
could reach the entrance of the Channel the waves 
were running as high as the topmast, stirring the 
mighty waters into sheets of feathery foam. 

On the southern shore of Pembrokeshire there 
is an outlying island about three miles from the 
coast, and between this island and the mainland 
there is comparative shelter from the south-east 
wind ; so Captain Cook, who knew the geography 
of the coast, used every effort to gain these roads, 
which he did about three in the morning of the 
third of August ; and then, amidst howling winds 
and roaring waves, with a sky as black as thunder, 
and the perpendicular limestone cliffs of the coast 
just visible in the murky atmosphere, he cast 
anchor, hoping to ride out the storm, and, like 
those ancient mariners of eighteen hundred years 
ago, "wished for the day." Before very long, 
however, the ill-fated Richard broke from her 
moorings, her strong chain cable parting at its 
junction with the anchor, and she was immediately 
blown by the hurricane straight on to a sandbank 
between the island and the shore, where she lay 
beating about for two hours in the darkness, till 
the flowing tide lifted her off without her rudder. 
As soon as the vessel was again afloat, her anxious 
crew found she had sprung a leak. The pumps 
were got out and laboriously worked ; some sail 
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was set^ as soon as the faintest streak of light 
•appeared, in order that the wind might carry them 
towards Tenby harbour. 

Every signal of distress was made, and although 
it was seen by the look-out on shore, it was im- 
possible to do anything to help them, as the 
tempest raged more and more fiercely, and no life- 
boat was then kept on those shores. 

The morning dawned slowly, retarded by dark 
and stormy clouds, and every hour seemed to in- 
crease the rage of the storm. 

For some time the rudderless vessel drifted about 
in terrible helplessness. At one time the seven 
poor fellows on deck were gladdened by the fact of 
her being blown straight for the harbour, only to 
have their hopes of being saved dashed down again 
by the gale driving them right out to sea, almost 
beyond sight of land. 

Ever since the dawning light had rendered any- 
thing visible, a crowd had begun slowly to gather 
on the cUffs on shore, watching the drifting vessel. 

At five o'clock the Richard again seemed as if 
she would gain the harbour, and the watchers 
began to rejoice in her approaching safety, not 
knowing her crippled condition ; but a dark scud 
of rain, mingling with the wild hissing spray, 
hid her from sight for a few moments, and when 
she was again visible, a thrill of horror passed 
through the spectators, as they saw her coming 
blindly, recklessly on, straight for the little reef 
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of rocks just below the steep cliffs where they were 
watching. 

Ah, what a terrible sight it was ! Those who 
witnessed it will never forget it to their dying day. 
The wind was howling with such violence, that it 
was impossible to hear any one speak. Tiles and 
slates were being blown about the streets, chimneys 
were falling, and everything exposed to the fury 
of the storm was in danger. 

But if the land view was terrible, what was the 
desolation out at sea ! Sky and water seemed 
mingled in wild and awful confusion, in which 
it was impossible anything with life should con- 
tinue to exist ; while out of this chaos, rushing 
straight on to destruction, came the brig Richard, 
her masts bending and swaying like a hazel switch, 
her canvas flying ragged in the wind, her decks 
swept with tons of raging water, and her seven 
living human beings holding on to the frail timbers 
that were alone between them and eternity, with 
the clutch of despair. 

On and on she came, the multitude watching 
in awful suspense. At last she struck, and with 
such violence, that both the captain and mate 
were thrown down the companion stairs, into the 
cabin, which was full of water. The mate never 
rose again, but was drowned where he fell, but the 
captain struggled up, bruised and bleeding. The 
scene was veiy terrible and heart-rending. The 
crew tried to lighten their vessel by throwing 
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everything overboard, but to no purpose. They 
made frantic appeals to those on shore, and a 
man with a rope tied round him tried to go down 
the cliffs, but in vain: he was only hauled up 
again, half drowned. The men on board the brig 
now began to climb into the rigging, where they 
seemed within arm's length, almost, of those who 
were trying every means to help them, but in vain. 
That was the awful part of the catastrophe — so 
near — so very near salvation — and yet utterly be- 
yond any aid. 

Those on shore were in an agony of helplessness. 
Women sobbing as if their hearts were broken; 
good men kneeling on the slippery rocks, pouring 
out their souls to Him who holds the storm in His 
hands, whom the winds and waves obey ; stal- 
wart seamen, to whom anything was better than 
inaction, getting together such things as could be 
of no possible service. 

It seemed like child's play to see a man trying 
to throw a rope with any hope of its being of use 
to those perishing before their eyes ; and yet it 
seemed impossible that they could indeed be 
drowned within arm's length of so many sympa- 
thizing spectators^ 

Between the lulls of the tempest the timbers of 
the Richard could be heard cracking; and pre- 
sently her mainmast fell with a tremendous 
crash, which seemed for a tiny moment to hush 
the very violence of the storm. Anxious eyes 
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watched the fast breakmg-up vessel, to see if her 
crew still lived. They had taken advantage of 
a favourable moment, and left the rigging before 
the mast fell, and were discovered standing on the 
deck. 

Two were now trying to lower the boat, which 
they succeeded in getting afloat. One of them 
threw himself into her, and tried to reach the foot 
of the cliffs, but ere he had gone a quarter of the 
distance the boat rolled over, and though the poor 
fellow held on to her side for a moment or two, he 
was tossed back by an angry wave, and went down 
into the boihng waters. 

A young girl ashore, with the skirt of her gown 
over her head, and the wind blowing her garments 
away from her slender limbs, could scarcely be 
restrained from casting herself into the boiling 
gulf beneath, in her anguish at seeing the white 
face of the drowning sailor appear for one moment 
in the relentless waves. 

It was at this moment that the attention of the 
bystanders was aroused by the sound of a cart 
rattling along the roadway, close by the brow of 
the cliff, accompanied by two young gentlemen 
and three or four fishermen. In an instant the 
sailors watching, saw what was going to be at- 
tempted. The cart contained a mortar, with 
Captain Manby's apparatus for firing an iron ball 
with a rope attached. 

Twenty stout arms came forward to get the gun 
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out of the cart, and it was soon planted in a firm 
spot in the right direction ; while one of the gentle- 
men, who was the only person present who knew 
anything about its management, volunteered to 
load and fire it. After some difficulty the rope 
was fixed and the mortar loaded. Before, however, 
the first shot could be fired, the foremast broke 
short off, and the hull of the Richard was swept 
from stem to stern with a tremendous wave. A 
cry burst from those on shore that all had per- 
ished, but when the blinding foam and spray had 
cleared a little, the five men were still in sight, 
clinging on to the frail remains of the vessel. 

A shot was now fired from the mortar, but with 
no success, and the tempest seemed to rage with 
tenfold fury. The tide was still flowing, and each 
moment the wreck was driven nearer and nearer 
to the terrible cliffs. 

It was now seven o'clock. Three of the crew were 
cowering down by the windlass, drenched by every 
wave, bruised, benumbed, and hopeless. The other 
two were on the bowsprit : these two were Cook, 
the master, and Eobert Clasper. Again an effort 
was made to fire the mortar. Carefully was the 
rope attached to the grappling-hooks, and with dif- 
ficulty was the powder poured into the apparatus. 
Then, amid the howling wind and drenching rain, 
the match was at last applied, and though the 
explosion could scarcely be heard amidst the 
terrible warfare of the elements, yet the shout 
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which followed was distinctly audible, as the ball 
carried the rope in the right direction, and eager 
eyes saw it fall near Eobert Clasper, who, with a 
sailor's rapidity and ingenuity, fastened the loop 
round his body and plunged into the boiling 
waves. 

In a second or two he rose to the surface, and 
those on the cliff began eagerly drawing him in ; 
when, to the dismay of all, and the unutterable 
anguish of the almost rescued man, the end of the 
rope was found to be entangled in the wreck, and 
could not be disengaged. 

Poor Eobert put his hand into his pocket to feel 
for his knife, but held it up empty, with a despairing 
face and a wild cry to heaven for mercy, while his 
thoughts went back like a flash of lightning to the 
little house on the harbour side, far away on the 
coast of Scotland. At this moment the strain on 
the rope became too great, it snapped like a thread, 
and the bright, brave, young British sailor rolled 
back into the foaming waters, and his spirit appeared 
before God its maker. 

Heartrending as was the scene, how joyful it 
was to think that the poor seaman was one who 
had made his peace with God through Jesus Christ. 
Out of the storm and tempest he was taken to a 
home of joy and rest. For him the harbour was 
gained, the voyage of life was over. The Captain 
of his salvation had landed him safely for ever, 
where no storm can come. 

5 
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Some days afterwards, when the treacherous sea 
was as smooth as glass, as it lay smiling up to 
the blue heavens, the lid of Eobert Clasper's chest 
was found half buried in the sand, with the words 
from the hymn-book painted on it, as if to bring 
comfort to those who should see his face no more 
in his distant home. 

But the violence of the storm is still unabated, 
and four living men still claim our sympathy and 
help. Cook was the next to fall a victim to its 
rage. He had seen Clasper sink before his eyes, 
he was exhausted by toil and exposure, and severely 
injured by his previous fall; and before the mortar 
could be fired again he let go his hold, dropped 
from the bowsprit, and was seen no more. 

To save the three who kept their post patiently at 
the windlass was now the engrossing object of every 
one. By carefully persevering in the use of the 
mortar, another rope fell within reach of one of them. 

Every eye watched with painful anxiety as he 
drew the rope towards him, and, like poor Clasper, 
made the noose fast to his waist. Hand over hanfi 
those on shore began pulling in. Nothing impeded 
it this time, as slowly yet surely the rescued man 
was drawn up to the top of the cliiffs, where a 
hundred arms and hands were only waiting and 
longing to clutch hold of him and drag him into 
safety. Once up amongst them all, he was soon 
carried tenderly into warmth and shelter, and 
attended with every care. 
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The next that was saved was a lad, who fell 
frcm his perch at the windlass, and a sailor again 
ventured down the cliffs with a rope attached to 
him. The brave fellow succeeded in reaching the 
drowning youth, and catching firm hold of him, 
they were both drawn to the top of the cliffs 
together, almost insensible. 

The last one who stood on board the wrecked 
vessel was a boy of sixteen, and he still remained 
by the windlass, which now was only a fragment 
of the once strong, shapely Richard. 

For a fearful while there he remained, alone amid 
the roaring storm. His courage and endurance were 
something astounding. He watched the monster 
waves coming on, and on, in their relentless fury, 
bowing down his head and clasping the windlass 
with both his arms to meet their violence, raising 
himself again, and shaking the water off him after 
each immersion. 

Piece by piece, the fragment on which he stood 
was borne away from under him; moment by 
moment his strength went from him. Would he 
ever see the friendly rope hanging within his reach ? 
Would he ever join his two comrades on the top 
of the rock ? The boy's heart must have quailed 
within him at the awfulness of his position, unless 
indeed the immediate importance of his holding 
firmly on, and meeting every wave, so far concen- 
trated every sense, that in that supreme moment 
he bad no power for thought. 

5* 
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Ah ! if despairing sinners would so cling to the 
Eock of Ages, none would he lost. That rock never 
crumhles away under our feet like the fragments 
of the wrecked vessel in this most pitiless storm 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
and is willing and able to save to the uttermost. 

Once more the lighted match is safely conveyed 
to the powder. Once more the echo of the report 
is heard amidst the tempest. Every eye watched 
again, and for the last time, the ball fly through 
the air with its message of hope to the brave boy. 
The rope falls exactly in the right direction, but for 
a time it hangs too high, having again caught in 
the rigging. For a moment despair seems to numb 
every heart. Not so the boy. He looks up, and seeing 
the state of the case, waits for a moment, bowing 
his head and clinging to his hold as the waters 
sweep over him. Then, shaking himself, he 
stretches upwards as the rope sinks a few inches 
lower. 

Again the wave advances, this time a monster, 
rushing upon him like a wall of dark green water. 
Surely it must dash him from his frail hold. No, 
there he is still ; the wave seeming to fling itself in 
maddened fury against the hard surface of the rock 
beyond him, sending up its feather-like foam to the 
very feet of the watchers. Again the boy stretches 
upwards, and with a spring catches the rope, and 
manages to fasten it round him just as the piece of 
deck on which he stood seemed literally to dissolve 
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in the waters. One plunge into the breakers, one 
minute of breathless silence, and then a cheer that 
rends the very heavens, as the senseless, but living 
form of the youth is received at the summit of the 
rocks, and borne to a place of safety. 

In a few minutes more the crowd have all dis- 
persed. Women, wiping their tearful faces in their 
aprons, hurry home to their children and break- 
fasts; men remember their tobacco and pipes as 
they roll along to shelter and peace; and the 
remains of the Richard are left to strew to-morrow's 
shore with the tale of woe. 

Before the three survivors of the crew are 
recovered from the eiffects of their shipwreck, 
collections have been made from house to house for 
them, and for the relatives of their drowned com- 
panions, to whom letters are written and money 
sent, with particulars of the disaster. 

Eobert Clasper's body was the only one found, 
and it was buried in the parish churchyard, followed 
by a concourse of people, many of whom were 
weeping so bitterly, that a stranger would have 
thought the deceased man, instead of being an 
utter stranger, must have been a valued friend and 
inhabitant of the place. 

Letters were received from Eve and Barbara 
Clasper, full of tender affection and Christian 
resignation, and also from the wife of Captain Cook 
and the mother of one of the other men. 

Before the mariners left the neighbourhood a 
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solemn service was held and a sermon preached to 
seamen, and many who saw that shipwreck have 
cause to remember that "the Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than 
the mighty waters of the sea." "But how should 
man be just with God? which doeth great things 
past finding out ; yea, and wonders without num- 
ber.*' — Psa. xciii. 4 and Joh ix. 10. 

F. M. S. 



TEMPTATION. 

A CHAPTER FOR SERVANTS, 



All may of Thee partake, 

Nothing can be so mean 
"Which with this tincture (for Thy sake) 

Will not gi-ow bright and clean, 
A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgerie divine : 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy cause, 

Makes that and the action fine. 

Geo. Herbbrt. 

Lucy Wilson was the eldest of six children. Next 
to her came Willie, then Maggie and Jem, then 
Jenny, and lastly, baby. Her father was a labourer, 
and her mother was bound by agreement to work 
out in the fields for her husband's master. The 
work she did was hoeing turnips and mangolds in 
the spring, haymaking and harvesting in the 
summer, and trimming and cleaning the store 
roots in the autumn. It was hard work for a 
woman, and the constant exposure in all weathers 
very trying for a mother whose young children 
ought to have had all her time and care. 
From the day she could safely hold a baby in 
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her arms, Lucy was obliged to be the nurse and 
care-taker of all the other children. For hours 
together they were all left alone, with no one but 
her. The mother, Mary Wilson, was a good wo- 
man, and though she had so little time at home, 
she tried to teach her children, and her great object 
was to train them aright. It was quite wonderful 
how much knowledge of the Bible they had, and 
all owing to their mother, for Lucy could never be 
spared to go to school, and the others were too 
young. Oftentimes Mary would make her little 
ones stand round her tub when she was washing, 
and learn hymns and texts ; and on Sunday after- 
noons she would sit them all up at the table, 
washed and combed, and tell them stories out of 
the Bible, and teach them the catechism. Mary 
and her husband lived very hardly. They had 10s. 
per week, their cottage rent free, and the pas- 
turage for a little cow on the mountain land, and 
when the mother was out, she earned lOd. a day. 
What with baking and washing for eight persons, 
keeping the house clean, milking and buttermaking, 
making and mending, one would have thought 
Mary could have no time to instruct her children, 
even when she was able to stay at home ; but she 
did it, and did it well, and the little Wilsons were 
quite as well taught as any children of the same 
age in the parish. 

In her upright conscientious endeavour to do all 
required of her, poor Mary Wilson lost her life. 
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She overworked herself before her last baby was 
bom, then lingered for a few weeks in a state of 
utter prostration, and finally left her children 
motherless. 

No one who then lived in the parish wiU forget 
the circumstances. Every cottage mother was 
anxious from day to day to hear the last report 
while the poor mother lingered. The few ladies in 
the little village and at the rectory tried to tempt 
the failing appetite and ebbing life back again by 
every delicacy, but neither nature nor art could 
restore again the frail tabernacle that held the 
brave spirit. 

It was a sad, sad time for the poor little ones 
when their mother was gone. Lucy and Willie, 
who were old enough to understand their loss better 
than the others, sobbed themselves to sleep many 
a night afterwards, when the youngest were in 
bed. Lucy was only twelve years old at the time, 
and no one came to stay at the cottage to take care 
of them all. The poor bewildered husband was over- 
powered with grief, almost broken-hearted, and he 
was often out from morning till night immediately 
after his wife's death, making necessary arrange- 
ments, ordering her coffin and such-like things, that 
must be done whether hearts are breaking or not. 
After that, he took several long tramping journeys, 
to find some one to come and take care of his 
children. 

The neighbouring women were all very kind. 
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One would come and dress baby, another milked 
the cow, whilst a third took home some clothes to 
wash, and so on ; but no one could be found, far or 
near, that could stay at the cottage. Thus Lucy had 
the care of everything upon her young shoulders, 
and well did the child manage it all. Her serious 
little face and large earnest eyes were touching to 
see, as she stood by her father's side, learning from 
him, a big rough-looking man, to feed the new baby 
from a bottle. No one could have seen the picture 
with dry eyes — ^the great fingers of the man fitting 
themselves to the tender work ; and the fair little 
child, a regular miniature woman, so grave and so 
earnest in her wish to do all right. Then the en- 
dearing words she used to the little morsel of 
humanity, who seemed so incomplete without its 
mother. Lucy had been so accustomed to attend 
to the children, that she never seemed to think of 
the extra weight of responsibility. The youngest 
boy before the baby could not walk, so it was a 
blessing to the child that the baby would lie for 
hours quiet in the bed. 

Sometimes the little maiden would send them all 
out, putting Jemmy on to Willie's back, the baby 
to sleep, and then set to, making barley-cakes for 
their suppers. She knew well how to mix the meal 
with a little yeast and warm water, and bake them 
on an iron plate on the top of the fire. The chil- 
dren ate them warm^ broken up into wooden bowls 
of milk. 
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Friends visited the cottage daily, bringing with 
them food, and often staying to instruct the little 
ones or set things to rights. The evening was the 
worst time for them, before " father '* came home. 
Lucy would put all to bed except baby, who slept 
in its father's arms, and then she would sit waiting 
for him by the fire, hushing the moan of the little 
one. It really seemed as if a special providence 
watched over the dear children at that time, for no 
evil or accident befell any of them. 

The cottage was on a hill-side, half a mile from 
any other dwelKng, yet Lucy never seemed afraid 
when it was dark. She was a curious combination 
of the woman and child, but her great charm was 
her utter and complete unconsciousness of self. 
She was not a pleasant child to strangers, but so 
very thoughtful and managing. 

At last came the day of the funeral, and the 
poor sobbing frightened children saw their dear 
mother carried to the churchyard. Almost every 
one in the parish was present, and those from 
many surrounding places. Well do we all remem- 
ber the scene of the weeping husband; of the 
elder children, bringing a wreath of wild daisies to 
lay on the coffin of her they loved so well ; of poor 
little Willie, with his white face and frightened blue 
eyes, calling on " mother " in such heart-breaking 
accents ; of the white-haired pastor, who could 
scarcely control his own voice amidst the sobs as 
he repeated the words, " Dust to dust, ashes to 
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ashes/* in a sure and certain hope of a joyful 
resurrection. 

Time, the great healer, paused not over the sad 
scene, but with noiseless tread brought night and 
rest, and before many more weeks were over the 
children were all scattered. Baby went to an aunt, 
and was brought up with her children ; the rest 
found a home with their father's mother ; and very 
soon Lucy was sent to service. Of course at first 
the child was not worth much wages, and knew veiy 
little ; but she could nurse other children as well as 
her own little brothers and sisters, and was a steady 
child. 

After her mother's death and her own departure 
from her native village, Lucy was taught no more 
lessons from the Bible. She could read very nicely, 
and sing a great many hymns and tunes when her 
mother died, for she had a beautiful voice and a 
very fair ear. 

When she was between fifteen and sixteen her 
father married again, and a lady took Lucy into 
her service and taught her housemaid's work ; and 
Willie, too, got a place under a coachman. All 
this time she always kneeled down before she got 
into bed, and repeated the prayer her mother had 
taught her and the rest of the children, and she 
never forgot her mother's words. When she was 
eighteen the lady who had taught her died, and 
Lucy became housemaid in a gentleman's family 
where several servants were kept. There were 
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young ladies in the family as well as the mistress, 
and plenty of company was kept. Very many 
things were strange to the girl in this place, and 
she was astonished at the ways of her fellow- 
servants. Soon she found that the cook gave away 
a great deal of food from her larder that the 
mistress knew nothing about ; that the parlour- 
maid went out after dark to meet a friend, who was 
footman a few doors off ; and that the lady's-maid 
often wore her mistress's things. All these servants, 
too, dressed a great deal, far finer than Lucy 
could possibly afford. One day she asked one of 
them, who had the same wages as herself, how she 
could have bought such an expensive dress. The 
girl laughed, and told her she would soon find out 
the way to increase her wages. Before long she 
did find out that Elizabeth sold many things that 
did not belong to her, little things that nobody 
missed. 

At first Lucy was a good deal shocked ; but by 
degrees, under Elizabeth's teaching, and assurance 
that " missus would never know, and would not 
care if she did," the girFs conscience became less 
tender. Lideed, it really did seem as if the ladies 
could not object much to it, for they left their 
belongings about so carelessly, and seldom inquired 
what became of various things. As housemaid, 
Lucy saw quantities of trifles, uncared for, that 
would be useful to herself; so after a while she 
began to take them for her own use — little things, 
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of not much value. Every servant who reads this 
will know what is meant. She used the materials 
on the toilet - tables, took pins, needles, cottons, 
hair-pins, pomatum, scents, and such like. When 
she wanted to write a letter she went to her 
mistress's writing-table for paper and envelopes. 
She did not take money or stamps ; her conscience 
held firm there, though why, it is difficult to say. 
Little by little the habit grew, so that when one 
day she was out with a friend, who took her to her 
own home in a back part of the town, and the 
friend's mother asked her if she had nothing to 
sell, she was not at all surprised or indignant, as 
she would have been at first. 

Not long after this, temptation came, in the form 
of longing for a new shawl, which was displayed in 
a shop window, and which Lucy had not money 
enough to buy. 

So -^ell does the evil spirit know how to bait his 
trap for diifferent individuals, that he seldom makes 
a mistake. Our mother. Eve, saw that the tree 
was good for food, pleasant to the eye, and to be 
desired to make one wise. Her eye was caught 
by the beauty and pleasure of the thing. Women 
have a great love of the beautiful. The desire to 
possess lovely and graceful things is immensely 
strong in some. It is not always the desire to 
adorn themselves. It is a passion for a thing of 
beauty. Men have little idea of the strength of 
this passion in a girl. They are tempted by other 
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desires, and amongst them, love of food and drink. 
How many a girl, gentle and simple, has lost body 
and soul for a shining jewel or a bit of lace. 

Love of the beautiful is not wrong in itself, but 
the great tempter to all sin takes advantage of our 
tendencies. Some people would safely stand before 
a jug of beer all the days of their lives, without 
drinking too much ; others before a bag of untold 
gold, and never so much as think of taking some ; 
while a pretty pattern on a shawl, or a lovely half- 
blown rose in a bonnet, would require earnest faith 
and prayer to resist some temptation dependent 
upon it. 

Dear girls, remember that nothing is too small 
or insignificant to make a subject of prayer to God. 
If we might not tell Him our small troubles, we 
should have nothing to tell at all. Surely He who 
made women knows what they feel. He who knows 
the " feelings of our infirmities " will not turn 
away His ear from the most humble little story of 
trial. 

All our senses are, as old John Bunyan says, gates 
to our souls, at which evil can enter ; consequently 
we must set a particular watch over eye-gate, or 
when we are off our guard the enemy will gain an 
entrance. Poor motherless Lucy took no heed, but 
looked and longed, and then listened to evil advisers 
and false arguments, and went further on the down- 
ward path. Nobody missed the ends of wax candles, 
and half-used cakes of scented soap, and all the 
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various little things that soon made her small purse 
fuller. Using her employer's things for herself was 
neither faithful nor honest, but taking them to sell 
was worse. Her sense of right and wrong got dim, 
and her conscience hardened. It all came about 
gradually, and Lucy still continued to bend her 
knees night and morning, and to sing her child- 
hood's hymns, " There is a Happy Land," &c., 
reminding her of her mother and those lessons 
of a Sunday afternoon. 

William Wilson, Lucy's brother, was only two 
years younger than herself, and always had been 
her closest friend and confidant since their mother 
died. He was a steady, honest boy, thoughtful 
and sad-looking, with not at all strong health. 
Whenever the brother or sister had a holiday, they 
contrived to meet. 

It was the fashion in that part of the country 
for servants to have a treat at Easter time. There 
were excursion steamers to an opposite seaport, 
a public picnic to an island ofif the coast, and various 
extra trains to the royal dockyards near. 

The first Easter after Lucy was at this situation 
she joined a party of her fellow- servants to see the 
dockyards, fully believing that her brother would 
be able to meet her. Their mistress gave them aU 
leave for the day, with only the strict orders that 
they were all to come home by the ten o'clock 
train. 

The day turned out favourably, and all the party 
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enjoyed themselves very much, taking tea and 
finishing the evening at the house of a married 
sister of one of the girls, whose husband worked in 
the dockyard. When it was time to leave they all 
went up to the station together, where they found 
a crowd of people and a good deal of confusion. 
Somehow or other Lucy, who had no companion 
(as her brother had not appeared, from some cause 
or another), became separated from the rest of her 
party, and before she could come up to them again, 
and on to the platform, the train started. The 
hurry and confusion was great, but there, sure 
enough, as she stood under the gas-lamp, she saw 
the train glide away into the darkness, leaving her 
standing, bewildered and alone. 

In a few minutes Lucy realised her position. 
That was the last train back to her home that 
night. Quick as thought she remembered her mis- 
tress's words of warning. What should she do ? 
where should she go ? A porter came up soon, and 
though she knew what the answer was, she asked 
if there was any other train that night. When he 
said no, she asked how far off Westbeach was. 
The man replied twelve miles. In a moment Lucy 
made up her mind to walk it. She feared even 
then she should lose her place, but she knew of 
nowhere to go for the night, nor could she expect 
her mistress to receive her again if absent all night, 
and in such a place too as a great dock town. She 
glanced up at the station clock as she left the plat- 

6 
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form, and found it was already a quarter- past ten. 
Her fellow-servants would be home in another 
twenty minutes, and would tell the story of her 
misfortune. 

With a brave heart the girl got out of the noisy 
tovm, passing the less frequent lamps in the out- 
skirts, and keeping herself to herself, even when 
spoken to by idle passers-by. She kept steadily 
on in the high road, soon getting accustomed to the 
darkness, till the town clocks behind her struck 
eleven. By-and-by a party of noisy young men 
came up the road, and Lucy scrambled over a gap 
and hid herself behind the hedge till they had 
passed. For a full hour she walked quickly on 
again, getting well over the ground, thinking only 
of her anxiety to be back at Westbeach as fast as 
she could, and the chance of any one expecting her 
to walk, and sitting up for her. About half-past 
eleven the clouds began to gather, and presently it 
began to rain. Still she heeded not, but kept on 
through the darkness as well as she was able ; 
till at last the storm was so violent, she looked 
about for shelter. No habitation of any sort was 
in sight, not even a cow-shed. A haystack loomed 
up black in a field not far from the high road, and 
for this she steered, in hopes of a little protection. 
Lucy clambered up on to a ridge where the hay 
had been cut on the lee side, and crouched herself 
up in the comer. 

Down came the rain in torrents, nmning off the 
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reeds of thatch in streams, soaking everything 
through and through. Surrounded by solitude and 
darkness, in her half- sheltered nook, Lucy ceased 
thinking of her position or her future prospects, 
but her mind went back to her childhood and her 
own mother. She ceased to feel the rain or hear 
the driving shower. A summer Sunday afternoon 
in the dear old home came before her. Mother at 
the upper end of the rough deal table, with the 
Bible open before her. Willie at the other end, 
Maggie and Jenny on one side, herself and Jem on 
the other. The reading was over, and they were 
all learning part of the catechism. 

"And do my duty in that state of life unto which 
it has pleased God to call me," said mother. And 
the children tried to repeat it. The sentence was^ 
too long for the little ones. 

"And do my duty," said mother, once again. 

" And do my duty," echoed the children. 

" In that state of life." 

" State of life," said the children. 

" Unto which it shall please God to call me." 

The scene, and the short simple explanation of 
the words so taught, came back again with a vivid- 
ness we have all experienced many times in our 
lives. Memory is a curious thing. It is said to be 
the active mother of all wisdom. It certainly often 
is the rouser of a dormant conscience. Lucy's 
inward monitor instantly asked herself the question, 

" Have I done it f Have I done my duty in that 

6* 
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state of life unto which it has pleased God to call 
me ? " Then came, like a flood, the memory of all 
the petty acts of dishonesty and unfaithfulness of 
which she had heen guilty; and, like a flood, it nearly 
overwhelmed her. She could not realise which 
was herself : the little Lucy at the cottage table, or 
the guilty servant who had not kept her hands from 
picking and stealing, for so her acts really were 
when called by their right name. 

Before very long the rain ceased, and the black 
clouds were driven across the sky by the fresh wind. 
Lucy got down from her cramped position on the 
hayrick, and shaking herself out, regained the high 
road. 

Presently a young moon rose, and gave light 
enough for her to make good progress, but the 
heart of the girl was as heavy as lead. She posi- 
tively trembled at the character she had given 
of herself to herself. For another mile or so she 
was trying to think what she had better do about 
it. That she would never more touch a penny's 
worth that did not belong to her, she made a firm 
resolve, and asked God to keep her by His gracious 
power and mercy in that solemn vow. 

But the difficulty lay in her mind with the past ; 
she felt very guilty and wretched. Oh, if she could 
but return all the things she had taken! But that 
was impossible. Or if she could but know whether 
indeed her mistress allowed some of the articles to 
be appropriated and sold. Of that she felt sure 
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there could be but one answer. All the rest of the 
way home Lucy was very miserable, and when she 
arrived at her mistress's door, between one and two 
o'clock in the morning, the trouble of her mind was 
such, that the fear of losing her place and being 
scolded had faded from her mind as a thing of small 
importiance by the side of her guilty conscience. 

The old cook, who though in bed was not asleep, 
heard her knock and let her in, and good-naturedly 
warmed her up something hot to take after she was 
in bed, seeing how dreadfully wet she was. That 
night poor Lucy tasted the misery of sin. She 
turned over and over in her restless agony of despair 
on her hot pillow, feeling guilty and miserable. 
She pictured to herseK her mother's state of happi- 
ness in heaven, and of herself left out, never more 
to meet those she loved in that land where sin 
cannot enter. She thought of Willie, and knew he 
would never have sinned as she had. She longed, 
with an intense longing, to be a little child again, 
and to be able to tell it all to mother. Li the 
morning the girl was worn and ill, but it was fever 
of the mind more than of the body. She did her 
work as usual, and when she saw her mistress, told 
her the simple truth of the night's proceeding. 

As soon as it was possible to ask again for leave 
to go out, Lucy went to see about her brother, who 
had written to say he could not join her that day 
on account of his health. When they met she told 
him all her sad story, and the boy was deeply 
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troubled. To him Lucy had always been everything 
that was admirable ; so that when with tearful eyes 
she asked him what she ought to do, he was 
astonished. 

" Why, ask God to pardon you, Loo, of course. 
* If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.' We hear that every Sunday, and 
it is true," said the boy. 

"Yes, I know; but I never thought of it like 
that." 

" How then, Lucy ? " 

•'Oh, I don't know. We are all sinners, and I 
thought that meant just everybody." 

" So it does ; but youVe got to do with your sins 
and I with mine : we can't confess other people's." 

Lucy was silent. 

" Besides, I've tried it," continued the boy, with 
the colour coming into his white cheek, and the 
eager look into his eyes, that used to be there when 
he was a little one. 

"You!" said Lucy, astonished. "Why, what 
have you done ? " 

" I'm always asking Jesus to pardon me, all day 
long ; and I'm troubled every day because I don't 
love Him more." 

" Why, Willie, I never knew you felt like that. 
Why haven't you told me ? " 

" I thought you felt so too. Don't you ask for 
pardon every day ? " 
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*' I say the prayer that mother taught us. I've 
never missed it ; at night at least*" 

Willie's face was turned upwards, and a look was 
on it that made Lucy hide hers in her hands, and 
burst into a passion of weeping. *' Oh, I am so 
wicked ! Oh, Willie dear, I wish I was like you.'* 

" You need not wish that. Try what that text 
says, * Confess our sins, and he will be faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and cleanse us from 
all imrighteousness.' I can't quite make out the 
*just' — because I haven't done nothing to earn 
it; but I suppose it is all along of Christ," added 
Willie, thoughtfully. 

The brother and sister had little time for further 
conversation, but Lucy went back to her place a 
different girl. She had felt herself a sinner before, 
and all seemed dark and hopeless in consequence. 
Now, far off, there was light, if she could but get 
hold of it — the light of restored peace, because 
there was pardon. 

Little by little, as she told over and over again 
the story of her sin and sorrow to God as best she 
could, she saw clearer and clearer what forgiveness 
meant. The natural craving of a young heart 
after a good parent became satisfied in God, our 
Father. 

Though Lucy was only a poor, humble servant- 
girl, she became ''taught of God," and understood 
why she could be forgiven instead of punished ; 
even because Christ has paid the penalty of sin. 
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As time went on, and this girl climbed up-hill 
after her fall, she found it often very hard work to 
keep straight. Her fellow- servants could not fail 
to see her altered conduct. She went through 
much unkind and unjust treatment, for though 
they pretended they were not doing wrong in con- 
tinuing in their ways, yet it was a constant 
reproach to see Lucy firm in her resolve against 
unfaithfulness in every little thing. 

By degrees she restored a variety of trifles she 
had appropriated. Her humility, when scoffed 
at for so doing, was sincere. At one time she 
thought of telling her mistress the whole story ; 
then she gave that up as impracticable. How 
could she, the youngest servant in that large house- 
hold, go with such a tale to the fashionable lady 
who neither knew nor probably cared what became 
of a hundred odds and ends in her house, and 
whose very carelessness about some things led the 
way for her servants to appropriate others of 
value. 

At the end of another year Willie wrote to tell 
his sister that their housemaid was leaving, and so 
Lucy gave warning, and eventually lived with her 
brother's employers. Many things were better in 
this place, but there is not a situation in the 
wide world where the devil cannot enter, and 
where sin is not easily committed; nor, thank 
God, is there any spot on the whole earth from 
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which He cannot, and will not hear the humble 
prayer of those who come to Him for pardon, and 
strength to serve Him. " For if our hearts con- 
demn us, God is greater than our hearts, and 
knoweth all things." — 1 John iii. 20. 

F. M. S. 



IN THE DEPTHS. 



Oat of the depths have I cried nnto thee, Lord. — Psa, cxxx. 1. 

**Is Joe at home again, Mary Jukes?'* asked a 
gentleman, stepping over the threshold of a cot- 
tage. 

" Yes, Mr. Wynter, he is ; and worse luck, too. 
He never do stay in his places, don't my Joe." 

"I thought it was him I saw at the cross roads 
as we went into church yesterday. Why did he not 
come in with the other boys, Mary?" demanded 
the gentleman. 

"Well, sir, I expect he was ashamed, like, to see 
you, and you been so kind to him and all." 

"What has he done now?" said Mr. Wynter, 
with an anxious voice. " Has Mr. Elliot sent him 
away?" 

"No, Mr. Wynter; no, sir. I won't tell you a 
falsehood. It was just Joe's own fault. He ran 
away." 

"Ean away ! " repeated the clergyman. "I am 
very sorry to hear it — very. I am sure Mr. Elliot 
was kind to him, and I know old Sam, the gar- 
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dener, was quite willing to teach him, and to put 
up with a good deal, if Joe had only tried to do his 
best." 

"But that is just where it is, sir. Joe, he 
thought he knew most as well as old Sam, and 
could not put up with teaching all day long. It 
was just this isn't right, and that isn't right, from 
morning till night, he says ; and Sam, he do be ag- 
gravating upon times, he is so fidgety and par- 
ticular — that everybody knows." 

" But, Mary, you surely don't take Joe's part in 
this. Sam isn't a bit too particular, and Joe ought 
to have stayed. You know how vexed you have 
been yourself at his being out of place so long, and 
you know how much I tried to get him into Mr. 
Thompson's workshop last year, and they would 
not have him on account of his character for xm- 
steadiness. And then, again, how much trouble 
both Mrs. Wynter and I had to get Mr. Elliot to 
try him at all." 

" Very true, sir, very true. I knows well enough 
what a kind friend you are to Joe. But there, boys 
is different ; some takes to work natural like ; and 
others, do what you will, you can't make 'em stick 
to." 

"What shall you do with him now, Mary? 
Surely not keep him at home idle all the winter ? " 

" Well, no, sir. Him and his father had words 
last night, and father he won't have him stop at 
home without he has work ; and so they have settled 
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he is to go off to the pits this morning, and see if 
he can be took on at once." 

*' To the pits ! " repeated the clergyman. " You 
don't mean to say Joe would rather be a collier, 
and work underground, than be in a nice situa- 
tion like Mr. Elliot's, where he might have stayed 
for years if he had only behaved himself, and risen 
in service too ? Dear, dear, I am very sorry about 
it, very sorry indeed ! I thought at last Joe was 
going to turn over a new leaf, and be a comfort to 
us all, instead of an anxiety. Poor Joe ! poor fellow ! 
how little does he think that he is throwing away 
his chances for this life, as well as for the next, by 
his unsteadiness. This is the fourth place he has 
left within two years, and he is only eighteen years 
of age." 

The gentleman looked anxious and grieved, and 
spoke as if the boy's disgrace was a personal trial 
to him. 

"You'd just best give him up, Mr. Wynter," said 
the mother; " he's a ne'er-do-well, and will never 
come to no good. It's no use your a minding of it 



so." 



" For shame, Mary, and you his own mother," 
replied the clergyman. I tell you what, I will 
never give him up — never. You may do as you 
choose, but as long as I know where Joe is, or can 
get at him, I will never give up trying to help him 
lead a better life; and when I can't get at him, I 
shall never give up praying for him." 
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"Where is he now ?" added Mr. Wynter, after a 
panse. 

The mother flushed a little as she answered: 
" He is somewhere about, sir, without he is off to 
the colliery." 

Mr. Wynter's face looked both sad and perplexed 
as he said, " Send him up to me as soon as he comes 
in, will you, Mary?" Then he turned from the 
cottage and went home. 

Joe Jukes had been in the outer room all the 
time Mr. Wynter had been talking to his mother, 
and had heard every word that had passed ; but he 
did not go to see his kind friend and pastor till he 
had been to the colliery and taken work there, 
partly because he was ashamed, and partly because 
he hated Mr. Wynter to talk so earnestly and 
kindly to him ; it seemed to make it harder for him 
when he got into trouble, as he called it. 

Joe was a boy who was easily influenced ; he did 
not intend to be wicked, but he was always being 
led away by others. Often, during the last few 
years, he had intended to be good. That was gen- 
erally after a failure of some sort on his part, and 
an earnest reprimand on the part of Mr. Wynter. 
One most unfortunate circumstance for Joe was 
that his mother did not back up Mr. Wynter's ad- 
vice and teaching, but was always making excuses 
for her son. Mothers have a vast deal to answer 
for, and there is many a man in after years who 
looks back with regret to his mother's want of 
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firmness and neglect in enforcing right when he 
was a little one. 

Mr. Winter's talk with Joe was very serious. 
He told him how deeply he had disappointed him 
in again breaking his promise of trying to do 
better in this last place. He laid before him 
clearly the temptations he would meet with amongst 
a lot of colliers, many of whom were rough and 
godless, and would, without a doubt, entice him to 
evil. He begged him to seek for strength from 
God, to be steadfast in resisting sin. He had gone 
over the same ground, over and over again, and 
he was more vexed than ever he had been before, 
because he had had a good deal of trouble to get 
him a situation where he should have fewer temp- 
tations and more care and protection. His last 
words were, ** Joe, my boy, I shall never give up 
caring about you, and hoping you will grow up a 
good soldier and servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
fighting against sin. You must be in earnest, or, 
in that last great day, when Christ comes again 
on earth, you will never hear the words, * Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy 
Lord.'" 

Longmore Colliery was one of the largest coal 
mines in South Wales. Many hundred men were 
employed in it, and between twenty and thirty horses 
were kept in stables in the pits. The vast ma- 
chinery never stopped working, except during the 
annual holiday at Christmas time. Day and night 
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the great steam pumps went labouring on, drawing 
up volumes of water from the bowels of the earth, 
and pouring it, like a great river, into the valley 
below. Up and down worked the great, well-oiled 
piston, noiselessly doing so vast a work, while the 
gurgling of the water as it came up from the depths 
beneath seemed to tell of horrors that made one 
shudder, when thinking of those vast chasms below, 
where hundreds of human beings were working, by 
the dim light of tallow candles, in narrow black 
passages and tunnels, amid foul air and noisome 
damps — where, if for one day those giant pumps 
should cease their stupendous work, the poor col- 
liers must meet with a dreadful death. 

When Joe stepped for the first time on to the 
floor of the cage that was to take him, with several 
of his fellow-workmen, down the main shaft into 
the mine, his heart misgave him, and he was fain 
to clutch hold of the man nearest to him, as he 
experienced the sensation of everything giving 
way beneath his feet, and a sudden sickness seized 
him. Down, down went the cage with its living 
freight into the darkness, amidst rolling volumes 
of steam, clanking of iron chains, and heavy drops 
of water, which, falling from the black walls, rusty 
iron plates, and oily machinery, brought with them 
smudges of colour whenever they fell. 

The noise of the monster pumps working within 
a few inches of the men as they slowly sank into 
the earth, and the gurgling of the water in their 
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tubes, which were large enough for a boy to walk 
upright in had they been laid along the ground like 
a tunnel, made so deafening a sound, that the few 
words the men said to each other were inaudible 
to any but the companion next to him. 

As soon as the bottom of the shaft was reached 
the iron gate of the cage was opened, and each man 
stepped out and lighted his dip candle, which he 
held in a lump of clay. Then they got into a long 
row of tram-carts that were waiting to take them on 
nearer to their work, at the extreme ends of the cut- 
tings. There were, perhaps, a dozen of the carts all 
hooked together, and drawn by two strong horses, 
the wheels rolling on irons like a railway. The 
carts were about three feet high, and hung down 
between their wheels to within an inch or two of 
the ground, and were used on their return journey 
to bring back the coal. Two men got into each 
cart, and sat on its floor facing each other. 

It was a strange, weird journey, rattling along 
those black, low, subterranean passages, with only 
just width enough for a man to stand on one 
side as the tram-carts passed, and only just height 
enough for the horse's head not to knock against 
the roof every time he jerked up his nose. Indeed, 
every horse wore a strong leather crown on his 
forehead, to protect him from injury should he 
attempt to rear, or stretch his poor neck a few 
inches higher than usual. 

The noise on first starting was something tre- 
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mendous, chains rattling, men shouting, horses 
stamping and whinnying, wheels rumbling, and all 
echoed back from hundreds of black passages and 
cuttings, that ran like a network of tunnels for 
miles in every direction; while above all other 
sounds the monster pumps kept clanking steadily 
on, with a kind of remorseless regularity, and the 
water gurgling, as if resisting to the utmost the 
mighty force that was acting against its nature, in 
drawing it up from out of the deep places of the 
mysterious earth. 

The light from the men's candles, as they went 
on and on in the trams, seemed at first but so manv 
glow-worms amidst the steam and smoke that filled 
the darkness. After awhile, as they got into less 
frequented thoroughfares, they shone out on the 
black walls around, showing the seams of bright 
anthracite coal, as it lay between those of equally 
black but less bright coal- stone, and others of the 
carboniferous strata that immediately surround 
the coal. 

Joe Jukes had his pickaxe and shovel with him 
in the cart^ but most of the other men's tools were 
in the pit. As they passed, ever and anon great 
doors in the passages were opened by boys, who 
sat by them with a lantern, and who carefully 
closed them directly the train had passed. Joe 
ventured to ask his companion, who was also his 
mate with whom he was to work, what it was for. 

" Don't 'e know that, lad ? Why, they boys has 

7 
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the whole lives in the pit in their hands, ye mid 
say. Once leave all they doors open, and us would 
be dead men, every one of us." 

"How so, Dan?" 

** Why, d'ye see, we works in the ends of these 
yere cuttings, and the choke-damp comes up out of 
the ground, as ye will find soon enough, and just 
stifles us ; and if them doors were not shut, the 
draught would blow all the wrong way, and there 
we should be. See, now, how these here candles 
is burning dim : that's all along of the foul air that 
opening of the last door drove back to itself like.'* 

Joe made no rejoinder, for he did not quite 
understand his companion's involved explanation ; 
though Dan, who was an oldish man, used better 
language than some of the colliers, who garnished 
their conversation with many oaths. 

Joe and Dan left the tram-cart when they were 
about a mile and a half from the main shaft, and 
then they began their day's work, each keeping his 
one tallow dip stuck down into the coal within a few 
inches of the pick's point. Sometimes they worked 
on their knees, sometimes lying on their backs, 
sometimes with their arms over their heads, as the 
narrow seams of coal ran into the centre of the 
earth, or up towards the bright sunshine and green 
turf so far over head. 

At noon they rested for an hour and ate their 
dinner, which they had brought in a handkerchief. 
As the men were all paid by the quantity of coal 
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they got out, and not by the day, they could time 
themselves as they chose. 

For week after week Joe went on at his work, till 
all became very commonplace to him, and first 
impressions wore away. He worked very hard and 
made good wages ; but he paid his mother some- 
thing for his board and washing, and spent all the 
rest as he got it. At night, when the colliers came 
up the shaft, they changed their trousers and 
flannel shirts, in which alone they worked, in a 
shed on purpose. Once at home, and having had 
a good hot supper, Joe was **free," and he liked it 
a great deal better than either farm, or gentleman's 
service. At first, while his good intentions lasted, 
he went to Mr. Wynt6r*s night-school twice a week, 
but after awhile he found it pleasanter and more 
in accordance with the ways of his fellows to go to 
a bright smart public-house, where he could talk 
and smoke in the well-sanded parlour, without the 
bother of his lot of young brothers and sisters at 
home, or the trouble of "cleaning himself,*' to go 
to Mr. Wynter's class at the rectory. 

Little by little Joe got drawn into the plans of 
other young men who worked with him, and became 
interested in the ways and doings of the ** Colliers' 
Arms," where there was often singing and dancing 
of an evening, when servant-girls from low places, 
and others of like sort, would come in to join in the 
latter amusements. 

Mr. Wynter did not very often see Joe at this 
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time. When he came up from the pit it was 
already dark ; then he had between two and three 
miles to walk to his father's house. When he left 
off coming to the night-school, his pastor had 
called on him at his supper time, when he promised 
to attend again, but did not keep that promise. On 
Sunday, Joe still went to church as usual, because 
he sang in the choir, for he had a good voice, and 
liked using it. 

For awhile the boy did nothing wicked ; he only 
lived a careless life ; but by-and-by he took too 
much drink, and never got home from the ** Colliers' 
Arms" till long after midnight. Mr. Wynter heard 
of this before long, and watched for him, to warn 
him again ; but Joe kept out of his good friend's 
way on purpose, and would not be spoken to. Joe's 
language, too, altered, and he not only used bad 
words, but began to think it manly to invent new 
ones, to the admiration of his companions. 

At the new year Mr. Wynter preached a sermon 
on procrastination from the words, ** To-day if ye 
will hear my voice, harden not your hearts ; " and 
Joe, who had gone to church more for the sake of 
a new anthem than anything else, thought he 
preached at him, and was very sulky about it, and 
vowed he would not go to church again, just as if 
going to church was a favour to Mr. Wynter. 

One day when Joe was in the tram-cart in the 
mine, going to his place to work, he noticed some 
water oozing out of the wall of one of the side 
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cuttings, and drew old Dan's attention to it, asking 
what it was. Dan explained that on their right 
there was an old worked-out pit which was reported 
to be full of water, as many old pits were, and 
that, no doubt, it was leaking a bit. Dan seemed 
to treat it very lightly, so Joe asked no more ques- 
tions, though the old man went on to say that this 
same old mine was said to be very deep, and to run 
under, as well as alongside of, the present one. It 
had been abandoned long before the time of his 
grandfather, because it could not be kept free 
enough from water to work. 

" But that was long before they invented these 
yere steam pumps, and when they went down the 
shaft with a bucket and rope." 

" I suppose there's no danger now ? " observed 
Joe, thinking of the oozing water. 

**No, lad, no; danger, of course not. Isn't 
there a government inspector as comes to look 
over the mine ? And they tell me there's a plan of 
every inch of these yere works." 

" But that old mine," said Joe. " Is there a plan 
of that?" 

" I can't say about that," said Dan. " My father 
and my grandfather afore him worked in this pit, 
so I should say the old mine has been abandoned 
nigh upon a hundred years. But never you think 
about danger. Haven't we got a manager, and 
isn't it his business along with the inspectors to see 
to all such like ? " 
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So Dan put a fresh quid in his mouth, snuffed 
his candle with his thumb and forefinger, and went 
on with his work in careless security. 

Not long after this Joe's candle happened to go 
out as he was close by the place where he had 
noticed the water oozing out, and he had to grope 
his way on to the boy's light at the next door, 
where he lighted it, and talked to the boy about 
the old mine, for the story had made a deep impres- 
sion on him, and the horror of working over such 
vast imprisoned volumes of dark water filled him 
with dread. 

The boy at the door was an impudent, daring 
young monkey, and knowing nothing about the old 
mine but the vaguest tradition, and seeing, by the 
dim yellow light of the tallow candle, Joe's white 
lanky visage besmeared with coal-dust and splotches 
of black wet, and his eyes staring large with sup- 
pressed terror, he invented on the spot a lot of hor- 
rible stories, which he declared with an oath some 
one had told him. The truth was bad enough, but 
the boy's stories were far worse — enough to make 
one's hair stand on end. 

Joe did not half believe what he heard, and gave 
the wretched boy the lie direct, whereupon the 
young imp wanted to fight him, which honour Joe 
declined. Then the boy declared that, as he sat 
there waiting for the tram-carts, he often heard 
the rushing of the imprisoned water. 

The cutting where Dan and Joe worked was one 
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of the deepest in the mine. The seam of coal ran 
downwards, so that when the empty coal-carts came 
to the top of the last incline, the horses were un- 
hooked, and, with a gentle push, they would run 
down almost to the spot where the men worked, and 
were only prevented from coming upon the men by 
great blocks, which were fixed for the purpose. 

One February noon the two men were sitting on 
the heap of coal they had dug out, eating their 
dinner, and with them the man who worked a very 
simple kind of hand-pump near, which drew the 
little trickling water from that part of the mine into 
a small reservoir, which reservoir was emptied by 
a larger pump, and joined its waters to those of a 
still larger one in communication with the great 
steam pumps ; for by this means it was that the 
wjiole water power was kept going throughout the 
entire mine. 

Well, one noon, while eating their food, with the 
three dip candles shining on their blackened faces 
and rough, hairy, naked arms and chests, these 
three men heard a strange and mighty sound re- 
verberating through the mine. Without a word to 
each other, without a hand turned to catch up tool 
or food, but only each man snatching his candle, 
they started to their feet, and, with terrified faces, 
made swiftly for the higher ground, with the instinct 
of wild animals. 

On and on they went, as fast as their legs could 
carry them, the two younger men first, and old Dan 
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toiling and panting after them. They all knew tvhat 
had happened, though where it originated neither 
was aware. 

Water had burst into the mine. 

Above the great roar, that every moment became 
louder, presently the cry of human voices became 
audible, though for a time no one was to be seen. 
Before long, trembling, frightened, half-clothed 
colliers issued out of holes and sidings, panting 
with haste and terror. Some were shouting one 
thing, some another, and all making direct for the 
main thoroughfare that terminated at the great 
shaft, full two miles away. 

As they ran wildly on, some stumbling in dark- 
ness, some holding their candles high above their 
heads, the panic increased. At last the foremost 
men were stopped by a huge frothing, seething lake 
of dirty water, which lay in a hollow between the 
ground on which they stood and the direct road. 
The water was rising every moment, and time was 
everything ; so, with a few words of consultation, 
in they plunge, before it is too deep for those who 
cannot swim. Black walls at their sides, black 
roof but it foot over their heads, black water up to 
their armpits. 

The men having gained the higher level, a new 
panic seized them. Soon, very soon, they would 
be in darkness, as the store candles were all left 
behind, those only which they had in use having 
been caught up. 
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Some sort of plan was then made, in terrified 
whispers, by the more experienced of the men, as 
to the chances of gaining a safer position in the 
quickest way. Ultimate hopes of escape even then 
were very slight. Several more men joined the 
party, and voices and sounds were echoed through 
the hundred passages, like a wail of death. 

By-and-by the last end of candle flickered and 
expired in the lump of clay that held it, and then 
another council was held as to the best thing to try 
for. 

Some stuck to reaching the main shaft, if pos- 
sible; others were for trying the stables, which 
were far loftier than any other part, and on the 
highest level in the mine. Others, again, knew of 
narrow ridges they thought possessed greater 
chances of being reached. 

Joe, with four or five, were decidedly in favour 
of the stables, as the horses would be sure to be 
rescued, if possible ; while a few men up on an 
unknown shelf might easily be overlooked in the 
confusion. So, without loss of time, Joe ^nd his 
four friends began groping onwards by a side cut 
for the stables, where they soon lost all sound of 
the others, and, before long, got into unknown 
regions. 

For what seemed like hours they wandered on, 
sometimes exchanging a few words, sometimes just 
touching each other, to make sure of their where- 
about ; the sound of rushing water at times increas- 
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ing, and at others seeming only a dull and distant 
roar. 

Presently they became aware that water was 
splashing under their feet, and in another minute 
over their ankles. Then they turned and fled, till 
dry ground was reached, where again they ex- 
changed words, and one man felt sure he knew 
where they could find a ridge high up in a sort of 
cave, that ^had been opened up above where four 
cross cuttings met. Following this man, they came 
to the place he spoke of, and after many failures 
succeeded in getting up to the ridge. Bruised and 
scratched, worn and despairing, each man laid 
himself down on his side on the narrow shelf from 
which he would, in all probability, never again move 
with life. 

Hour after hour passed over them, amidst un- 
earthly sounds of cold air rushing through narrow 
places and water roaring ; while a darkness, like 
that of ancient Egypt, that seemed as if it could be 
felt, was round them. 

Joe's mind was for awhile in a sort of chaos. 
Sometimes he was full of hope that they might yet 
be saved, then despair seized him. After that his 
thoughts went back over his life, and fixed them- 
selves with a strange persistency on John Wynter, 
his pastor and friend. He heard once again, as if 
repeated by a human voice, the words he had used, 
** I will never give Joe up, never." Then he thought 
of himself as dead, drowned in the mine, and Mr. 
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Wynter's feelings about it. Then came the remem- 
brance of that sermon on delay, which he had 
thought had been preached at him. "Ah, it is too 
late — too late now !" thought poor Joe. " The day 
of salvation is past. I shall never see him again, 
nor nobody else.'' 

After this, unconsciousness came over him for a 
time. He was lying on his left side, his elbow on 
the rock and his chin in his hand. When he roused 
to sense again, he very carefully let his legs down 
over the edge of the ridge, and his feet touched — 
2vatei\ 

Then Joe knew the case was hopeless, and but a 
short time remained to them of life : the water was 
rising rapidly. He thought of God — the God 
whom he would so soon face. Joe had often been 
told the way of salvation. He had heard over and 
over again that ** Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners," but everything seemed different 
how. Time was slipping away, eternity was very 
near. Mr. Wynter had often prayed with Joe and 
for Joe, but hitherto the boy had never prayed for 
himself. 

Just at this time a heavy splash, accompanied 
with a cry for help which could not be rendered, 
announced the fact that one of the men had slipped 
from the ridge into the water. Perhaps the poor 
fellow had fallen asleep. Perhaps he had become 
unconscious ; or, may be, the ridge varied in width, 
and others had not even the small security that 
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Joe had. He shuddered, and then began to speculate 
whether he should fall off, or be able to lie still till 
the water covered him — slowly and silently making 
its way to the ridge, and so drowning them all as 
they lay. Then he thought of Mr. Wynter again ; 
when with a swift flash came the thought — " Well, 
perhaps, if Parson Wynter wouldn't never give me 
up, God haven't." 

Thereupon the boy began to pray. In his 
anguish and terror of worse than the death of his 
body, did he pour forth his cry, " Oh, Lord, save 
me ! Oh, Lord, don't give me up ! Parson Wynter 
would never give me up. Oh, Lord, don't you give 
me up ! I be a bad boy, Lord ! but don't give 
me up. I don't deserve nothing, I don't. I be not 
worthy to be saved, but the parson he knew that, 
and so does the Lord." Over and over he repeated 
almost the same words, and never knew he was 
speaking aloud till one of his companions said 
Amen : then he was silent for awhile. After a bit, 
he lay back well into the rock, like a wedge, and 
ventured to put his arm down over the edge, and 
the tips of his fingers felt the water. 

By this time the poor fellows were numb with 
cold and exhausted for want of food. Days seemed 
to have passed since they were all happily and care- 
lessly at work, thoughtless of death or eternity. 
The silence at this time of the entire mine was 
noticeable. The dull roar had ceased. 

Once more Joe put his arm over the ridge, and 
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withdrew it, wet to the elbow. Again he began to 
pray, as he heard the voice of one of his companions 
calling on him to do so. He knew not what words 
he used ; out of the depths of agony of soul and 
body he cried to God. ** Lord, save me !" was 
the burden of the cry. Over and over and over 
again were the words repeated as before. "0 
Lord, save me ! Lord, don't give me up ! I 
ain't worthy, Lord, but for Christ's sake save 
me." 

When, with trembling fingers and chatteringteeth, 
Joe ventured to put his hand and arm down over 
the side once more, the water was no further than 
his elbow. He thought he had not let time enough 
pass since he had tried before, and waited again — 
the darkness throbbing in his ears, and the water 
trembling against the rock on which he lay. No, 
it was no mistake ; the water had ceased to rise — 
he was sure of it this time. Again and again he 
tried; the fact was positive, and was presently 
announced in a trembling voice by one of the other 
men. 

The silence, too, corroborated the statement. 
Still, should this be the case, what hope was there ? 
If not drowned, starvation must be their end. It 
seemed, however, some relief to think that the 
dreadful water was at last at rest. Hours seemed 
to pass again, and then some one declared they 
could hear the far-off sound of the mighty steam 
pumps. Listening to catch the reverberation, Joe 
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became imconecioiis. He indistinctly heard his 
companions' voices, but could not make out what 
they said : from that he fell into a total loss of 
sense or hearing. Once he roused a little, and 
thought he heard a great noise ; then again all 
was blackness and darkness. After a long long 
time there seemed to be flashes of light and con- 
fused murmurs of voices ; then something caught 
hold of his legs ; then his head was raised ; then he 
felt pains all over his body. Next he thought he 
heard his mother's voice. With a great effort he 
opened his eyes, and there, sure enough, was his 
mother crouching on the ground by his side, and 
the blessed blue sky over his head. 

Man though he was, he began to sob Kke a baby, 
the tears rolling oflF his face. His mother put brandy 
into his mouth, and propped up his head on her 
knees, and then he saw Mr. Wynter's face smiling 
down upon him in the bright spring sunshine. 

Bound him lay or stood many of his companions, 
while further oflF under a shed were the bodies of 
several poor fellows whom the water bad overtaken 
in less elevated places than that which Joe and his 
companions had found. 

As soon as ever the catastrophe had occurred, 
it was known above ground, and prompt and well- 
arranged means were taken to aid the men. 
Hundreds had escaped at once by the shafts in the 
ordinary way. The giant pumps had been made to 
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do double duty. Lights and rafts had saved many 
more, and search had been made in every part it 
was possible to get to, in an incredibly short space 
of time. Owing to the lowness of the roofs of the 
passages, the place where Joe Jukes had been could 
not be reached till the water began to lessen. Men 
had been working like heroes for four and twenty 
hours, when poor Joe once more opened his eyes, 
and found himself saved from the depths of the 
earth, and once more, by God*s mercy, beholding 
again the fair blue sky and sunny earth. 

Joe never forgot that night, though, strange to 
say, he remained a collier in the Longmoor pits all 
his life. He never very willingly repeated the story 
of the accident, but when persuaded to do so, the 
sweat would break out on his forehead in great 
drops at the remembrance. He became one of the 
most steady, God-fearing men of the district ; 
industrious at his work, regular at his place in 
church ; most helpful in his influence over the lads 
of the parish ; and his affection to Mr. Wynter was 
something beyond the common. That gentleman 
used to say that Joe Jukes now knew the meaning 
of some of the verses in the Psalms better than any 
of them, for he could say with King David, ** The 
word of the Lord is right, and all his works are 
done in truth. He gathereth the waters together 
as a heap. He layeth up the depths in storehouses. 
Let all the earth fear the Lord: let all the in- 
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habitants of the world stand in awe of him. Yea, 
the darkness is no darkness with God, but the night 
is as clear as the day : the darkness and light to 
thee are both alike." *' Oh, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is gracious ; for his mercy endureth 
for ever.'' F. M. S. - 
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Ho ! the green lanes of spring time. 

Home of the primrose fair ; 
Where birds their loye-songs carol, 

And hawthorn scents the air. 

Ho ! the golden lanes of summer, 

Where woodbine flings its spray ; 
Where bee and light- winged butterfly 

Bejoice the livelong day. 

Ho I the brown lanes of antomn. 

Bordered with drooping fern ; 
Where red and purple berry 

Cluster on bush and thorn. 

Ho ! the white lanes of winter, 

With fallen snow strewn deep ; 
But where bright holly glistens, 

And moss and ivy creep. 

Our quiet lanes are pleasant 

All the glad year through ; 
Sweetest to such as tread them 

With work for God to do. C. J. S. 



THE FIEST DEATH IN THE 

PAEISH. 



Go with the name of Jesns to the dying, 
And speak that name in aU its Uving power. 

It was the first Sunday in May, 1868. The 
morning service had just ended in a little village 
church, and some of the congregation were still 
lingering in the churchyard, exchanging kindly 
greetings one with another, when the clergyman 
came out amongst them. But few weeks had 
passed since he had entered on his work as vicar of 
the parish; so as yet he was only beginning to know 
his parishioners, and he was therefore gladdened 
to see one of the group, a farmer, coming forward 
to meet him, saying as he did so, ** We have got an 
invaHd at home, my wife's brother. He has come 
from London, to see what country air and good 
nursing will do for him ; but I am afraid it is too 
late. We should be pleased if you will come and 
see him!" **I will gladly call,*' was the ready 
reply ; and about an hour or so later the clergyman 
went to the farm, and found the family assembled 

8* 
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in the sitting-room, with some friends, who had 
also come to see the sick man. Under these cir- 
cumstances, personal conversation with the sufferer 
seemed to be impossible, all the more so, because 
he evidently wished to avoid it. His wasted form 
and frequent cough showed that he had reached an 
advanced stage of consumption, whilst his restless 
troubled look plainly betokened the lack of peace 
within. The pastor's heart yearned towards the 
dying stranger, so he spoke earnestly to all of the 
great love of Christ, and of the freeness of His 
offer of salvation, praying that the message might 
thus reach the young man's heart; but to all ap- 
pearance he scarcely even listened to what was said, 
nor did he give any response when the clergyman 
said that he would soon come again. 

The farmer's wife went with him to the door, and 
briefly told the story of her brother's illness. He 
was in the employ of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
in Piccadilly, and whilst in their shop one morning 
he noticed some men unloading casks from a 
waggon close by. Just as a cask was being let 
down, one of the men who were holding it lost his 
footing, and, falling, must have been crushed under 
it, had not Thomas Ward rushed forward to support 
the falling cask, and thus saved the man. Scarcely, 
however, had he re-entered the shop, when a blood- 
vessel on his lungs burst, and his life was in extreme 
danger. Every care was taken of him ; but after 
a short rally, consumption set in, and there was no 
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hope of his recovery. "He does not know this, 
poor fellow/' she added, sadly, *' and we dare not 
tell him, for he is miserable enough as it is, and 
says he cannot help fretting and repining at being 
suddenly made useless, and nearly helpless, in the 
midst of his health and strength. 

Very soon the clergyman visited the farm again. 
As he drew near it he could see the invalid leaning 
on two sticks, and walking slowly in the warm sun- 
shine in front of the house, stopping now and then 
to enjoy the bright flowers with which the garden 
was filled. On catching sight of the pastor, he 
made an effort to hasten to meet him, and at once 
begged him to come in, saying he wanted to talk 
with him alone. 

" Since you were here on Sunday,'* he began, "I 
have felt as if I were in a new world. I think I see 
the way of salvation ; but tell me, how can I take 
Christ as my own Saviour ? *' 

"God's word shall give the answer," was the 
reply. "Behold. Believe. Come. Take." "Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world." " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved." " Let him that is athirst 
come, and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely." Eagerly he drank in the good news, 
and before the visit ended the invalid began to 
praise God for His great salvation. The joy that 
now filled his soul was so intense, that for a short 
time it brought about a measure of improvement in 
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his state of health. He had already felt that he 
was in a new world, and his relations could see 
that he was a new man. 

For the burden laid upon him, 

He could thank the Master now ; 
For the prayers He could not grant him, 

For tho will He taught to bow. 

All the murmuring at being laid aside in the 
prime of his manhood was ended, and thankful 
praise filled his heart and his lips. 

Hitherto, amidst the kindest care and nursing, 
he had often been difficult to please. Now he seemed 
to feel that everything done and thought of was 
only far too good for him ; and although his suf- 
ferings in the latter part of his illness were very 
great, yet no sign of impatience was ever seen on 
his peaceful face. 

His sisters and brothers delighted to minister to 
his comfort, and an old servant who had nursed 
him in his childhood waited upon him throughout 
his last illness. Nor was he forgotten by his friends 
in London. Many letters of sympathy reached him 
from his fellow-shopmen, and deUcacies from their 
great warehouse, to tempt his sickly appetite, were 
sent to him from his kind-hearted employers, of 
whom he always spoke with grateful respect. 

About this time he gave directions as to the dis- 
posal of his little possessions, and for his funeral, 
and when these were finished, he added, cheerfully, 
*^ Now I need never think again about any earthly 
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care ; I am quite free to enjoy myself with heavenly 
things.'* 

The story of his last weeks, during which his 
pastor visited him daily, will perhaps best be told 
in short extracts from a journal kept at the time. 

''May 13th. — To-day, Thomas Ward, at his own 
request, received the Communion of the Lord's 
Supper, for the first time in his life. To him it 
was a feast indeed, in which he could feed on Christ 
in his heart *by faith with thanksgiving,' for be- 
fore he received it he was able to say, * Every doubt 
is gone, and all is peace in my soul.' 

" 14tth. — To-day, he was most happy. He said 
that he * had never known what happiness was until 
now,' and that he * would not go back to his old 
life for all the world.' 

" 16th. — He was much exhausted from the effort 
he had made to see two or three of his friends, that 
he might tell them of what the Saviour had done 
for him, and of the perfect happiness he was now 
enjoying on his suffering and dying bed, and he 
entreated them to come to Christ without delay. 

" 19th. — His peace is deepening, his joy is 
brightening. He speaks now to every one who 
comes to the house, appealing to each to close with 
Christ's offer of free and instant salvation. 

" June 4th. — The end seems drawing near. He 
is now unable to leave his bed, and his weakness is 
extreme. To-day his mind has occasionally wan- 
dered. Once he said, ' The Lord Jesus has come 
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* 

for me ; He is waiting at the garden gate.' Then 
he begged the nurse to help him to rise and dress, 
that he might go to meet Him. She told him it 
was not possible ; but he replied, * I must wait till 
my pastor comes, I am sure he will help me to go 
and meet my Saviour.' By the time he arrived, the 
dying man's mind was quite clear again. He took 
his hand, and held it, saying, * I have been count- 
ing the hours until you came ; ' and then, bursting 
into tears, he added, ' I shall never see you again ; ' 
but, before there was time to reply, he continued, 
whilst the tears gave place to smiles, ' yes, I 
shall ; I had forgotten it for a moment. I shall 
be with you in heaven ; we shall meet there ! ' 

*'7th. — He lingers still. His sister said that he 
often talks about the heavenly city with its golden 
gates. Once he told her that he had been so near 
to it that he could see inside those gates, for they 
were standing wide open, whilst thousands were 
pressing in. And then he added, * Oh, it was so 
beautiful, I could scarcely wait for my turn to 
come.' 

** Again, he would ask them to promise, that if 
the Lord Jesus came for him when he was asleep, 
they would wake him at once, so that he might not 
keep Him waiting. In all his weary sufferings no 
murmur was heard from his lips, but often he would 
softly and earnestly repeat, *I desire to be with 
Christ.' 

The promised land is in tliy sight, 
And thou hast canght the gleam 
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Of angels waiting till thy feet 

Have crossed dark Jordan's stream. 
Oh I well for thee — the way is o'er — 
One step between thee and the shore. 

*'22nd. — The long dying days are ended, his 
heart's desire is fulfilled, and, in perfect conscious- 
ness and full peace, Thomas Ward has fallen asleep 
in Jesus. 

" 26th. — He was buried * in sure and certain 
hope of the joyful resurrection,' the first-fruits and 
the pledge, we trust, of the future harvest in this 
parish, in the day when the Lord of the harvest 
shall say to the reapers, * Gather the wheat into 
my barn.' " L. E, O'E. 



JUST SAVED. 



Manasseh, Saul, and Magdalen 
Were pardoned all by Thee. 
I read it, and believe it, Lord, 
For Thou hast pardoned me. 

Who does not like to be trusted ? Without trust, 
love is but an empty name, for perfect trust is the 
strongest earthly bond that can exist between friend 
and friend, husband and wife, parent and child. 
It is also one point upon which the weak and sinful 
creature is still in sympathy with the almighty and 
sinless Creator. He likes to be trusted. Over and 
over again in His divine Word He, even He, from 
His glorious high place, pleads with the souls that 
are lying in darkness and in the shadow of death 
to take Him at His word, and in so doing to pass 
from darkness to light, and from death unto life. 

This thought concerning our God and Saviour 
makes it the more wonderful that He should still 
wait to be gracious, and give space for repentance 
to one by whom He has been rejected, scorned, and 
even maligned. Yet so it has been, and so it ever 
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will be, for He is "the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever ; " and one more instance given of this 
wondrous love may by His grace make some un- 
believing heart fling away with shame its un- 
worthy doubts, and exclaim, as did Thomas, when 
he saw the wounded hands and side of his Divine 
Master, ** My Lord and my God." 



It is the old story. The unbeliever had had a 
praying mother ; but whilst he was still very young 
he was led into evil ways by a bad companion, and 
forgot his mother and forgot his God. At this 
time he came across some infidel writings, and read 
them eagerly. It needed but shallow arguments to 
convince him then that death was the end of every- 
thing, for it was just what he wished to believe. 
Nevertheless he could not always silence the voice 
of conscience, when from time to time God knocked 
loudly at the door of his heart, as on one day when 
he was on the river with his only brother in a 
small boat. By a sudden accident they were both 
thrown into the water, and Frederick, who could 
not swim, sank twice and gave himself up for lost. 
In that terrible moment all his evil doings passed 
in rapid review through his memory, telling, with a 
voice that would not be silenced, of the judgment to 
come, in which he was fain to disbelieve. He was 
saved at the last gasp, but only to return to his old 
course of life. 

He now obtained an appointment in a large 
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house of business in London, and there, doubtless 
in answer to his mother's prayers, he met with 
Christian friends — a husband and wife — who from 
the first took a warm interest in him, and who saw 
him almost daily during the remaining nine years 
of his life. For the first four years, althcpgh they 
sought every opportunity of speaking a word for 
the blessed Master, they met with no sort of 
encouragement from him. Frank and friendly as 
he ever was with them when any other subject was 
spoken of, yet, as soon as a word was said about 
the Saviour, he would either leave the room 
abruptly, or, in the most marked manner, at once 
introduce some new topic of conversation. 

Then his mother died in faith, not having 
received the promise, but having seen it afar off. 
Conscience now spoke aloud. He had sowed " the 
seed of a lingering pain," and was reaping its 
bitter harvest. He sought more earnestly than 
ever for the society of his Christian friends. He 
poured out his troubles to them, telling them how 
he missed his mother's love ever more and more, 
and how he wished — oh, vain wish ! — that he could 
recall the past and make her happy. But when 
the poignancy of his grief was passed, there was no 
sign of any real change in him ; and when, three 
years later, his own last illness of heart-complaint 
began, which extended over more than two years, 
with lingering, and at times very acute, suffering, 
his heart seemed as hard as ever. Onlv once there 
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came a softened moment. He entered the room 
one evening when his friend's wife was playing 
and singing some hymns. The solemn questions, 
" Shall we meet beyond the river?" and, " Whither, 
pilgrim, art thou going ? " seemed to strike him. 
He asked if he might join in the singing, and 
whilst he did so she was secretly praying that God 
would fasten the words on his heart, and when it 
came to the closing verse — 

Pilgrims, may we travel with you 
To that bright and better land ? 
Come and welcome, come and welcome, 
Welcome to our pilgrim band. 
Come, come, and do not leave us ; 
Christ is waiting to receive us, 
In that bright and better land — 

it seemed to her as if the time for the answer to 
years of prayer must be drawing near. 

But " the strong man armed was still keeping his 
palace," for the stronger than he had not yet come 
to take possession. As Frederick's sufferings in- 
creased, his heart appeared only to grow the harder, 
and one day he was overheard saying, " What I 
say I mean. I will put God to defiance to do His 
worst." Then striking his hand on the table, he 
said, " I do defy Him to do His worst, come what 
wiU ! " 

But a voice replied — 
A voice with depths of patience in its tone, 
And meek endurance — not reproving him. 
Save by the force of very gentleness, 
And by the echo of a suffering 
Beyond all mortal knowledge — ** It hath pleased 
The Lord to bruise Him.** 
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More than a year had passed since his illness 
began, and his sufferings were now often extreme. 
On Christmas Day he made a great effort to join 
the family dinner-party, but he had to withdraw 
from it, to go and bear his pain as best he could 
alone, saying, his life had become so unendurable, 
that " he wished to God he might be in his coffin 
by that day week." 

When that night week came round he vainly 
tried to sleep. Each time he closed his weary eyes 
he awoke with a start of terror, fancying that the 
awful wish to which he had given utterance in his 
impatience had come true, that life was ended, and 
with it hope gone for ever. 

Tremblingly he counted the hours as they struck, 
until he watched " the casement slowly grow a 
glimmering square," as the pale wintry sun arose 
on the morning of the New Year, and with unut- 
terable relief realised that God, instead of taking 
him at his rash word, had left him still in the land 
of the living, and the longsuffering of the Lord 
began to lead him to repentance. 

I said, " The darkness shall content my sotil.'* 

God said, "Let there be light." 
I said, ** The night shall see me reach my goal/* 

Instead, came dawning bright. 

From that dread night his friends noticed a 
marked change in him. He would listen gladly and 
earnestly when they spoke with him of heavenly 
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things, and sometimes he would say, "I wish I 
could realise the love of God as you do." 

He was ordered to try if country air and change 
of scene would do anything for his relief, but whilst 
he was away, a sudden accession of iUness threat- 
ened him with immediate death. Again his faith- 
ful friends pleaded with the Lord "to keep him on 
earth until his soul was safe for a happy eternity ; " 
and these prayers were heard. He was able to 
return to London to see them again, and told them 
he believed he " was a changed man in more ways 
than one." Still they were not satisfied, and they 
prayed with unwearied faith. 

A relapse of illness sent him again to the lodg- 
ings at the pleasant farm in the country. Under 
that roof lay a young girl dying of rapid consump- 
tion. Words of peace in Jesus, which she had 
gently breathed forth, were repeated by those who 
had just been standing beside that happy child to 
that cold reserved stranger, who was likewise on 
his dying bed, and her ** speech distilled as the 
dew." Still he gave "no sign " to the pastor who 
visited him daily, with anxious " watching for his 
soul," though unacquainted with his previous his- 
tory ; and in his desire to leave no means unused to 
reach that apparently closed heart, he asked a be- 
loved relative* who was on a visit to him, to see the 
poor young man whose hours were numbered. Pray- 
ing the Lord Himself to enter that dying chamber 

* My Aunt, anthor of ** English Hearts and English Homes." 
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with her, and to lay His healing hand upon that 
sin-sick soul, she went in and sat down by his side. 
He was so pale and still and cold, and the closed 
eyelids seemed so fast shut, that at first she thought 
he had died there in his loneliness. But a slight 
movement of the lip after a time reassured her, 
and slowly and gently she repeated the words, — 

Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid'st me come to Thee, 
Lamb of God, I oome. 

Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot ; 
To Thee, whose blood wiU cleanse each spot, 
Lamb of God, I come. 

Just as I am, though toss'd about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt ; 
Fightings and fears within, without, — 
Lamb of God, I come. 

Just as I am. Thou wilt receive. 
Wilt pardon, welcome, cleanse, relieve ; 
Because Thy promise I believe, 
Lamb of God, I come. 

'* Beautiful ! " exclaimed the dying stranger. 
" How pleasant to listen to ! " Then he added, in 
a sorrowful tone, "But for me it cannot be true. 
My sins are too many, and my good resolutions 
have all been broken again and again." 

"God has told you just the same thing of 
yourself in His word. *All we like sheep have 
gone astray, we have turned every one to his own 
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way." That description includes you, does it not? 
You feel yourself entirely within that *all ' and that 
* every one ' ? " 

" Yes, indeed I do." 

" Then you cannot escape from being inside the 
remaining ' all ' — ' The Lord hath laid on Him — 
His blessed Son, the Saviour of sinners — the 
iniquity of us all.' If you will plead those words 
with Him you will find how surely He has caused 
His own spotless Son * to be made sin for us, though 
he knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him/ * For all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God.' But * all ' 
may ' be justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God; to declare, I say, at this time. His 
righteousness, that He might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.' There is 
your one hope, and you will find it to be ' a hope 
thatmaketh not ashamed.' Faith in Jesus. Trust 
yourself to Him. Never mind all your past doubts, 
excepting to tell Him how grieved and ashamed 
about them you are. Tell Him you mean to trust 
Him now, and that you believe He has atoned for 
every sin of act, and every sin of unbelief too ; and 
that you want that precious blood of His to cleanse 
you from all sin, now, at this moment, for ever." 

9 
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He seemed to be deeply moved, and when she 
asked him to unite with her in prayer, whilst she 
spoke to that Saviour for him, he replied, " Yes, I 
wiU." 

The prayer closed. He was asked, "Can you now 
in faith pray, ' Lord Jesus, Saviour of sinners, save 
me' ?'' He again responded, fervently, ** I can, I 
will ! '' ' 

Not many hours of life were left him, but that 
brief span was spent in almost constant prayer, 
and although no assurance .was given to him that 
his earnest prayers would soon be exchanged for 
praise, we remembered with thankful hearts the 
promise of Him who is "faithful and true," — 
" Whosoever — tvhoso ever — shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved." 

L. E. O'E. 



A DAY SPENT IN A COTTAGE. 



L«Ye gilds the spacious halls 

Which royal footsteps tread ; 
Love lights the lowly walls 

Where peasants earn their bread ; 
Love soothes the bed of pain, 

Love cheers the sorrowing heart, 
Welcomes the lost again, 

And takes the orphan's part . 

Love reigns o*er all — beneath, above. 

For Love is God, and ** God is Love." 

G. J. S. 

It wa3 a dreary morning late in the month of 

October. The sun had scarcely risen; indeed, it 

seemed well-nigh impossible that it ever would be 

able to struggle through the huge bank of dull, 

leaden-coloured clouds that lay piled up across the 

eastern horizon. 

There had been almost continuous rain for a 

fortnight, not reasonable, business-like rain, but 

thick, driving, drizzling mist and fog. Instead of 

a bright October sun lighting up the yellow gorse 

on the hill-sides into a mass of golden sweet-scented 

glory, and making the hedgerows beautiful with 

9* 
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their bronzed autumn leaves and bright black- 
berries, all nature looked joyless and colourless. 
And instead of a brisk October breeze, shaking 
merry peaJs out of the purple heather-bells, and 
coaxing the dead leaves that lay under every tree 
to mount again to the higher regions where they 
had danced and quivered during their short summer 
life, everything in the outside world was still, and 
sombre, and sodden. 

Nothing flourished but the mosses and ferns. 
The delicate fronds of the latter were still untouched 
by frost, and the mosses and lichens, with their 
fairy-like blossoms and cup-shaped fruit, luxuriated 
in the moist atmosphere. 

In a pleasant bedroom of a country rectory, on 
the same autumn morning, a young girl lay fast 
asleep. The arrangements of the room, and the 
pictures which hung on the walls, might some- 
what indicate the character of its occupant, had we 
time to examine them minutely. We will only 
notice a few of the more prominent objects. Close 
to the head of the little white curtained bed-stead 
there hung a framed photograph of a man in the 
early prime of life, and evidently, from various 
surroundings, a clergyman. Underneath the pic- 
ture were the words, " Whose faith follow." Had 
you compared the features in the photograph with 
those of the girl asleep on the pillow beneath, you 
would have known at once that they were brother 
and sister; the likeness was unmistakable. On 
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the opposite wall of the room were hung two pretty 
Oxford frames, enclosing, in illuminated characters, 
the texts, " My grace is sufl&cient for thee ; " and 
"Be ye faithful unto death." Nothing else need 
be specially mentioned, except a warmly -lined 
basket placed at the foot of the bed, in which lay 
a glossy black and tan spaniel, fast asleep, like its 
mistress. 

A tap at the door roused both sleepers, and a 
rather startled " Come in," from the girl, was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of a respectable elderly 
servant, who said — 

" Please Miss Kate, Ellen Morris has sent to ask 
if you could go to her to-day, the doctors are coming 
at ten, and she has sent a carriage for you, because 
it is so damp and rainy. 

" Oh, Susan," was the reply, " will my mother 
let me go as early as this, do you think ? " 

"I can't, say, miss," answered Susan; "but I 
will bring your water, and get all ready for you, 
while you go and ask her." And the faithful old 
servant bustled about, performing her various duties 
with loving care and thoughtfulness ; for Susan 
was no mere hireling, but a valued help and fellow- 
worker in the Christian household. 

Meanwhile Kate went to her mother's bedroom, 
to tell her of the summons. Ellen Morris was a 
poor deformed girl. An operation on her diseased 
limb had long since been decided on, and the doctors 
had been waiting for some months, till she gained 
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strength for the trial awaiting her. From their 
childhood, Kate May and Ellen Morris had lived in 
the same village, and known each other intimately; 
and when Ellen's family removed to a neighbouring 
parish, the intercourse between the clergyman's 
daughter and the cottage girl had been kept up ; 
and many an hour had Kate spent beside the sick 
girl's bed, beguiling the weary time with gentle word 
and pleasant chat, or, best of all, with comfort- 
ing words read from the Book of all books, the best 
for bringing peace and submission to the sorrowing 
and pain-stricken. 

During one of these visits, Ellen had told Kate 
of the operation advised by medical men, and had 
begged she would be present when it took place. 
Kate promised very readily, but now the time was 
come she began to realise what her promise meant; 
and though of course she had told her mother all 
the particulars of the case, and also of Ellen's wish, 
it was with a trembling heart that she went to ask 
leave for this morning's expedition. 

Her gentle mother, however, made no objection, 
and after saying, *' God bless you, my child," merely 
added, " I will not forget poor Ellen in my prayers, 
and we shall not be anxious for your return, Kate. 
Stay as long as you can be of any use or comfort 
to the poor girl." 

Kate went back to her room, much relieved, and 
found a comfortable breakfast prepared for her 
there, on a round table close to one of the windows. 
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Two chairs were placed by the little table, on one 
of which Eoy, the black and tan spaniel, was de- 
murely seated, his chin firmly planted on the white 
cloth, watching with intense interest and satisfac- 
tion these very unusual proceedings. His long ears 
drooped low, and his large, wistful brown eyes 
were as eager and vigilant as they were soft and 
gentle. Sad to say, disappointments awaited him. 
There were no delicate chicken bones for breakfast, 
not even a tiny bit of his favourite broiled kidney, 
nothing but a tasteless egg, at which he turned up 
his shining black nose in evident disgust. Then, 
alas ! when the carriage containing his dearly- 
loved mistress drove away from the door, poor 
Eoy was not in it, but had to content himself with 
being left behind in Susan's arms. There he lay, 
whimpering and grieving, till a beautiful great grey 
cat marched sedately out of the hall door and 
rubbed itself against the skirts of Susan's dress. 
This made Roy forget all his troubles, and he frisked 
away to enjoy a good game of play with Tommy. 

Meanwhile, Kate was being driven along the 
damp and muddy lanes, carrying with her rather a 
sinking heart, for she still felt somewhat afraid of 
the task she had undertaken. However, her illu- 
minated text, " My grace is sufficient for thee," 
came often to her mind ; and by the time she 
reached Ellen's cottage her nerves were quieted, 
and her heart resting on that, and many another 
precious promise in God's word. 
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During the drire the mist gradually cleared, and 
there seemed some prospect of a fine afternoon ; 
and several times Kate felt tempted to ask the 
driver to stop, that she might gather some specially 
green moss or feathery fern, so luxuriant they 
looked in the early morning light. She wondered 
she had been sent for so soon, but felt sure Ellen 
must have some good reason ; and then she remem- 
bered that eight o*clock does not seem so early to 
cottage folk, used to be up and at work at six, as it 
does to those who come leisurely down to breakfast 
at nine or half-past. 

Arrived at the cottage, Kate found poor Ellen 
Morris sadly depressed. She had not slept at all 
during the past night, and thought Miss Kate 
would not mind coming so early. Then, with the 
thoughtful kindness almost always to be found in 
cottage homes, she added, "Please, Miss May, 
have you had breakfast ? My aunt has sent over 
some of her best cream, in case you came." 

And here is suggested the special reason for 
writing this simple account of a day spent in a 
labourer's home. Those who only go into cottages 
to distribute tracts, or give away money and un- 
asked-for advice in a lordly superior way, do not 
see the home life of our people. As a rule, their 
love and gratitude for any kindness or sympathy 
shown them is touchingly sweet, and amply repays 
those who lovingly try to minister to their needs. 

Soon after ten the doctors came, the time, mean- 
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while having been spent by Kate in reading God's 
word to Ellen, with gentle talk and comment 
thereon, and some earnest simple prayer for God's 
help and support during the day. Ellen was so 
soothed and cheered by her friend's sympathy, 
that she fell asleep, and for half an hour enjoyed 
real refreshing rest. At first, Kate shrank from 
being present at the actual time of the operation, 
but poor Ellen's piteous words, " You won't leave 
me till all is over. Miss Kate," and her unselfish 
addition, " But please, do just as you like, ma'am," 
decided her ; and having asked permission of the 
doctor she knew best, she sat with Ellen's hand 
in hers till the operation was safely and success- 
fully accomplished. 

The patient lay for some hours, faint and 
breathless, but on recovering consciousness, her 
first whispered words were, " Miss Kate, you have 
had no dinner ; " adding, to an attendant friend, 
** Nannie, take Miss May down-stairs, she must be 
tired." Kate was loath to leave the stlflferer's bed- 
side, and she rather dreaded meeting the household 
in the room below, vaguely wondering what dinner 
would be like. But being unwilling to give extra 
trouble by asking to have her plate brought up- stairs, 
she followed Nannie down, and found, spread on a 
cleanly- scrubbed deal table, a dish of mutton chops 
that could scarcely have been dressed better had a 
Frenchman presided over their cooking, another 
dish of steaming floury potatoes, that would have 
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made an Irishman's eyes gKsten, a loaf of home- 
baked bread, and a jug of pure spring water, with 
one tumbler glass beside it. 

This sumptuous fare, be it understood, was by 
no means the ordinary rule in that labourer's 
cottage. A bit of bacon on Sunday, the broth it 
was boiled in thickened with barley-meal on the 
following day, and potatoes, with a relish of lard, 
skim-milk cheese, or dripping, for the rest of the 
week, was the usual bill of fare when work was 
constant and wages at their highest. This special 
treat had been provided by Ellen's thoughtlulness 
for the guest she hoped to welcome from the 
rectory. 

Kate begged that all the members of the family 
would seat themselves with her at the table, and 
after many protests and much hesitation her 
request was complied with. Before she sat down, 
she said, timidly, ** Shall we not ask a blessing?" 

'* If you please, ma'am," was the ready answer. 

A short reference to the poor girl up-stairs was 
added to the grace, and then all partook of the 
meal, with a decorum and courtesy that would not 
have disgraced the costliest dinner-table. Here it 
may be mentioned that, later in the day, when 
Kate was again summoned down to enjoy a cup of 
tea, enriched by the ** best cream " before men- 
tioned, she was about to begin without any ac- 
knowledgment of God's goodness, when one of the 
party said, ** Please, ma'am, aren't we going to 
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have prayer again?" Kate, inwardly grieved at 
her forgetfulness, of course immediately responded 
to the appeal. 

Having dined, Kate returned to her friend's bed- 
side, and for six anxious hours helped to follow out 
the orders left by the doctors, lightening the la- 
bours of all present as much by her cheerful hope- 
fulness as by the ready skill with which she 
applied the prescribed remedies. 

In the course of the afternoon a bright tortoise- 
shell butterfly floated into the room. Ellen Morris 
watched it with great interest, exclaiming, **0h, 
how pretty it is !'* 

The nurse in attendance, giving Kate a knowing 
wink, said, *' It's a good sign, my dear." 

" A good sign," repeated Ellen, faintly. " What 
do you mean?" 

** Why, child," answered the nurse, *' a sign of 
good luck, to be sure. Isn't it. Miss May ?" appeal- 
ing to Kate. 

** I never heard so, nurse,"was the reply ; butfeel- 
ing it was not the time for a lecture on superstition, 
she merely added, "It is very pretty, Ellen dear; 
and see how lovely its wings are." The butterfly 
had lighted on Kate's hand, and there folded and 
unfolded its wings, as if for the special purpose of 
amusing the sick girl. Finally, it flitted to a corner 
of the room just above her head, and settled itself 
for its winter sleep. 

Evening had now closed in, and the rectory 
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carriage drove quietly to the door. All knelt round 
Ellen's bed, most fervently thanking God for His 
great mercy and lovingkindness in supporting Iher 
through this day of trial ; and with every hope that 
she would fully recover, and enjoy a long and use- 
ful life, Kate drove home to gladden her mother's 
heart with the good tidings, and to be welcomed 
by dear old Susan and pretty Eoy as if she had 
been absent a month instead of a day. 

Mist and fog had all disappeared, a glorious 
autumn sunset lighted up the homeward drive, 
streaks of gorgeous red, dashes of lovely pale green, 
and masses of golden clouds attended the great 
lord of day as he sank to rest over the western 
hills, and so ended this day spent in a cottage. 

C J. S. 



ASTEAY. 



In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that. — Eccl, xi. 6. 

There was a long row of beds in the west ward of 
St. John's Hospital, all occupied by women. Some 
of the poor sufferers looked very patient, others 
quite the reverse. Some were sleeping quietly, 
others restless with pain and fever, while one or 
two had their faces hidden, so that a stranger could 
form no opinion of their state. One particular 
patient, though neither asleep nor feverish, hid 
her head quite away in the pillow and bedclothes, 
as if she did not care to face the light, though it 
was by no means too brilliant a ray. This one 
sufferer, who hid herself so persistently, was a girl, 
by whose side sat a lady. The lady was a visitor. 
She knew little or nothing of the characters of the 
poor patients who lay around her. She only knew 
they were sick; some, perhaps, sick unto death. 
The doctors and nurses, she was aware, did all that 
could be done and thought of, for the suffering 
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bodies of those under their care, and she came very 
often to try and help their souls. Many a sweet 
word of promise had her lips repeated to dying 
sinners, and many poor dim eyes had turned 
anxiously to her for words of hope before they closed 
for ever. 

To-day the lady- visitor's own eyes were dim with 
tears of grief and intense earnestness. She had 
been talking to the occupant of the bed near her, 
with her whole heart in her voice, pleading with 
her to listen, and turn from her sin ere it was too 
late; but the patient had refused to hear, had 
turned her head away, had covered her ears with 
the counterpane. On leaving the ward, one of the 
nurses spoke to the lady at the door. 

'* You might just as well leave that girl alone, 
ma'am. A more hardened one I never did see." 

" Is she expected to recover, nurse ? ** asked the 
visitor. 

**0 yes, ma'am. Dr. Southwark says she will 
be out in another fortnight.** 

*' Only another fortnight ! ** exclaimed the lady. 
'*Poor girl ! I wish I could make some impression 
upon her. God grant she may not go back to a life 
of thoughtless sin.** 

There were tears in the lady's voice as well as in 
her eyes, as she wiped them away with her hand- 
kerchief. The nurse made a curtsey, and the visitor 
left the hospital. 

The very next day the visitor was again sitting 
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by the bedside of the patient, whose face was turned 
away, and whose shoulder rose up hard and obsti- 
nate towards her. A veritable cold shoulder was 
it, mentally and physically, that the earnest servant 
of her Master had to encounter ; but though the 
outward appearance of the two, who were in such 
close proximity, was to all observers unchanged 
since yesterday, yet the heart of the sick girl was 
in a somewhat different state. She had heard the 
short conversation at the door the day before 
between her visitor and the nurse, and she had 
seen from between her fingers the tears wiped from 
the visitor's eyes for her, and her heart was filled 
with wonder, with pure, unmitigated surprise. 
"What!" thought she, "this woman, this lady, 
cry over me ! What business is it of hers ? Why 
should she interfere when it does not concern her ? 
Let her go her way, and 1*11 go mine." So the 
heart was hardened, and the shoulder was turned 
as coldly as before, and the young and beautiful, 
though marred face, was kept towards the wall. 

The lady opened a little book which she took out 
of her pocket, and, without a word of her own, read 
the passage, "All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way ; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." 
Then she closed the book, paused a moment, then 
rose and went to the bedside of another sufferer at 
the other end of the room, and by-and-by she left 
the hospital. Again and again, day by day, that 
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one verse was read by that bedside in the same 
tender pleading voice to the averted face, the ob- 
stinate heart, and the determined-looking shoulder, 
and with no result. Then the patient was for a 
few days in the convalescent ward, and after that 
discharged. 

That lady visitor never saw the girl again as 
long as she lived. This story being quite true, her 
eyes may rest upon these pages ; and should they 
do so, she will look with eagerness to the end of 
the chapter, remembering her oft-repeated text — 
"All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all." 

" Some years after these events, one cold, wet 
winter's night, a knock came to the door of a 
clergyman's house in the East End of London, and 
a man of no very respectable appearance said he 
was come to bring the parson to see a dying girl. 
The clergyman's wife did not want him to turn out 
again that wretched night, particularly as the court 
where the girl was represented to be lodging was a 
good way oflf. She tried to persuade her husband 
to go the first thing in the morning, and went out 
herself to the passage, to question the man as to 
how ill the poor sufferer was. But the wife had to 
put her anxieties aside, and content herself with 
helping to button up her husband's waterproof coat, 
and seeing that he put on his gaiters, for he would 
not listen to her pleading voice to spare himself. 
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Through the wet and muddy streets he went, 
splashing along, following his guide, his umbrella 
soon streaming at every point, the pavement glit- 
tering under the gas-lamps. On and on he strode, 
with a passing sigh, as ever and anon he came 
across one or another scene of sin and folly. As 
he walked he did not think much about the case he 
was going to see. Visiting dying people was so 
much in his line, that it was no rare thing for him 
to be fetched at any hour to any phase of departing 
life. Eelations and friends, or even acquaintances, 
are often ready enough to fetch ** the parson " when 
the end is near. Some will even beg to have their 
sick ones " prayed over " when they are beyond all 
power of hearing or understanding, just as if it 
could by any possibility then do them any good. 
How a person has lived, is the great question when 
they are dying. One instance (though one only) 
have we in Scripture of repentance at the eleventh 
hour, that none might despair. 

When the miserable lodging of the dying woman 
was reached, the clergyman, directed by the man 
who had fetched him, ascended a dirty broken 
staircase, and tapped at a low black door, which 
was opened to him by a slovenly grey -haired 
woman, whose head was bound up in a red hand- 
kerchief. She took a short pipe from her mouth 
when she saw who stood outside, and put it straight 
into her pocket, and, without a word, ushered the 

clergyman up to the side of a wretched bed. A 
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poor emaciated face was instantly tamed towards 
him, in which could still be detected the remnants 
of beanty ; and a pair of brilliant eyes, starting 
from their sockets, looked eagerly into his own, with 
a terrible expression of earnestness and terror. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," exclaimed the poor 
thing, between her gasps for breath, "but I thought 
perhaps you could tell me about the sheep gone 
astray.'* 

" The sheep ? " said the minister, looking to- 
wards the attendant, thinking perhaps the woman 
was not in her right senses. 

"Yes," answered the old woman. *' She have 
been going on all day and all night, too, this ever 
so long, about sheep : she knows what she's a say- 
ing of." 

" Yes, yes. Sheep gone astray. Tell me, oh ! do 
tell me." Tlien, turning to her companion, she 
continued, " Can't you put me up a bit, Sail, and 
I'll have more breath ! " 

The minister of Christ slipped off his wet over- 
coat, and raised the poor creature's shoulders, 
while the other woman pushed a bundle of rags and 
straw behind the pillow. The exertion seemed too 
much for the dying woman. She fainted away, and 
lay for some moments as if life had departed, but 
presently she revived again, and laboured for breath 
in a painful way. 

There was nothing at hand to help to revive 
her; no smelling salts ; no teaspoonful of wine to 
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moisten her parched lips ; not even a drop of clean 
cold water to refresh her. 

When she was able to speak again, she faltered 
forth, "Sheep gone astray. The iniquity laid on 
him," and her eyes sought the visitor's imploringly. 

'* All we Kke sheep have gone astray," instantly 
repeated the minister ; " we have turned every one 
to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all." 

The dying eyes fastened themselves with an 
awful earnestness on the speaker, and towards the 
end of the verse their light softened. " Yes, that's 
it," she breathed. " We have all gone astray, all 
gone out of the way — turned to our own way." 

"But He (Christ) has borne the iniquity of us 
all," continued the visitor. 

"I've — I've been very bad, I've gone my own 
way," faltered the poor sinner. " I suppose I'm too 
BAD " — and her voice rose to a suppressed scream — 
" TOO BAD ALTOGETHEK ! " 

" No," said the steady deep voice of the visitor ; 
" none are too bad if they come to Christ. ' Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be white as wool.' Do you know who Christ is ? " 

" Yes, yes, I know ; but I never cared. I went my 
own way. * All we like sheep have gone astray.' " 

" But the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 

us all," added the clergyman, solemnly. 

" What's that ? " sharply asked the poor creature, 

10* 
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her eyes covered with the film of death. " Laid on 
who ? " 

**Oii Christ. 'He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions. With his stripes we are healed.' " 

" He'll cast me out, may be ? " 

" * Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 

out.' Those are His own words. * In no wise cast 

out.' " 
The dying woman's eyes closed again; her breath 

came shorter. 

** Let us pray," said Christ's servant and minister, 
falling on his knees, and pouring forth earnest 
petitions for the departing sinner. 

Presently the eyes opened once more. " Laid on 
him the iniquity of us all," dropped out word by 
word, with laboured breath : then came a quivering 
sigh, and the soul departed, to appear before God 
its Maker. 

All was utter silence for a few solemn seconds ; 
then the clergyman rose from his knees, and re- 
sumed his wet over-coat. A few words of conver- 
sation with the attendant drew forth the story of 
the lady in the hospital, which the poor sinner had 
repeated more than once to her friend. 

Dear reader, go and do likewise. Li season and 
out of season proclaim the blessed news of pardon 
for lost sinners to somebody. "In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand : for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
this or that." — Eccles. xi. 6. F. M. S. 



OLD TEAK'S NIGHT. 



Men must die. One dies by day, and near him moans his 
mother ; 
They dig his grave, tread it down, and go from it fall loath : 
And one dies abont the midnight, and the wind moans, and no 
other ; 
And the snow gives him a bnrial — and God loves them both. 

On a grassy knoll, where three roads meet, stands 
the old church of our village, and just outside the 
rustic gate that leads to the chancel path is a 
favourite resort of the farm lads when their day's 
work is ended. Across the way stands a picturesque 
cottage, which once upon a time formed part of the 
old parsonage. In the thatched roof is a wide 
gable, with old oak barge boards, beneath which a 
very long and narrow casement occupies the centre 
of the cottage. We were anxious to allure the 
lads from their "idle comer,** and so the large 
kitchen was adorned with illustrated wall papers, 
and furnished with a long table, plenty of seats, 
some few books and magazines, and pens, ink, and 
paper, and they were invited to spend their 
evenings there. These attractions, however, proved 
to be worth nothing as long as the daylight 
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lasted; but when November came, with its chilly 
damp and its dreary darkness, the blazing fire in 
the wide chimney, and the bright little lamps on 
the long table, seemed quite irresistible. Mrs. 

A , who lived alone in the cottage, was ready 

with a hearty welcome for all who would " behave 
themselves," and when their shyness was over, those 
who once began to come regularly, rarely missed 
an evening. The first hour or so was spent in 
reading, writing, and sums, for all who came 
seemed to be anxious to learn. Two or three of 
the elder scholars of the village school helped Mrs. 

A in the teaching, and from time to time the 

pastor would look in, to encourage the volunteer 
pupils and teachers. The lessons ended, the Bibles 
and hymn-books were brought out, and the young 
scholars would gather round the glowing hearth^ 
and in the ruddy firelight read in turn chapter 
after chapter of " the old old story : " then all the 
voices joined in praise, and so the happy evening 
ended. But often, when the time to go was an- 
nounced, the entreaty, " Do let us have another 
hymn," and then, "Yet one more,*' showed how 
anxious they were to prolong the pleasant time. 
One evening, just before Christmas, they sang a 
hymn that was quite new to some of their number. 

Come sing to me of heaven 
When I'm about to die. 

It caught the fancy of one of the farm-servants, 
a fine strong young man, who looked as if he had 
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a long life before him. When the class broke up, 
he stayed behind after the others had left, to ask 

Mrs. A if she would kindly help him to learn 

it, which she gladly did. Each night that week 
he asked that the same hymn might be sung, until 

he knew it perfectly. He then told Mrs. A 

that he was to have a holiday, and to go home on 
Old Year's Night. He said he meant not to tell 
he was coming, but to take them all by surprise, 
by standing at the window and singing his newly- 
learnt hymn. He bade her good-bye in high spirits 
at the thought of so soon seeing his home again, 
and as she heard him go singing away down the 
garden path, the thought never crossed her mind 
that she would hear his bright young voice again 
no more, but that she had been teaching him 
his death song. Yet so it was. 

The snow had been falling heavily at intervals 
for some days past, but Eichard went on his way 
with a glad heart. After leaving the train he had 
eight miles to walk to the lonely cottage where he 
had been brought up. A neighbour passed him at 
about five o'clock in the afternoon, making his way 
bravely but wearily through the blinding snow- 
storm. Eichard asked him if he could get across 
a well-remembered short cut through the fields to 
his home. " Scarcely," was the reply ; " the snow- 
drifts are very deep there, I fancy." *' I've a mind 
to try it, still," said Eichard, "or I shall hardly 
get home to-night." And so they parted. 
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Through all the land there is scarcely a home 
where watch is not kept when the old year is dying. 
Oftentimes, with music, dancing, and thoughtless 
merriment, the graver thoughts that such an hour 
would naturally bring with it are chased away 
from gay young hearts; but even then, in the 
moment's silent pause — 

When midnight hells cease ringing suddenly, 
And the old year is dead — 

few can enter upon the unknown year without 
at least a passing sense of anxiety — What will it 
bring to me? and where will it leave me? — except- 
ing those happy ones who can calmly say, — 

Father, most tender, 
We can surrender 
All to Thy keeping : 
Grant us Thy peace. 

The darkness of that Old Year's Night, when the 
last faint gleam of the pale wintry sunset light had 
died away, was deepened by the driving snowstorm, 
and made more dreary still by the howling wind. For 
some hours Eichard struggled bravely on, now plung- 
ing into the deep drifts on either side of the narrow 
pathway, and then, regaining his footing, he would 
succeed in getting a few steps nearer home. But 
at last he sank exhausted on the ground, unable to 
rise again. Had he but known that he was even then 
within a hundred yards of the cottage door, he 
might perhaps with one last effort have reached it. 
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Had they but known it, his loved ones, who never 
dreamt that he was coming home, how anxiously 
they would have gone out into the darkness with 
lights and shouts of welcome to guide him. But 
this was not to be. The hymn he meant to sing 
outside the cottage window was to be sung instead 
at the gate of the heavenly home. 

The long, solemn, lonely night at last was over, the 
New Year dawned, the sun shone out from the clear 
blue sky upon the sparkling snow, and the early risers 
in the cottage came out to begin their daUy work. 
Then they found Eichard, lying as if in a peaceful 
sleep, still breathing softly, but unconscious of all 
around; and even before they could carry him home 
he had passed away into the land of which he had 
learnt to sing — 

There'll be no more sorrow there, 
There'll be no more pain or care ; 
In heaven above, where all is love, 
There'll be no more sorrow there. 
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Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. Amen. 

The water welled up clear and bright and beautiful 
in the village spring, sparkling in the sunshine, 
and running away in a merry little singing stream, 
to meet the river in the valley. 

The water in the spring was kept back and formed 
into a basin by some rough blocks of limestone, 
covered with emerald moss and the large queer 
flat branches of the marchantia; while the long 
bending fronds of some lady ferns, and various 
grasses that grew on the bank above, were reflected 
in the depth of the shining water. 

Several of the stones immediately in the path 
that led from the hill above were formed into rough, 
well-worn steps, and were fringed round with the 
yellow, soft-looking flowers and deeply-cut silvery 
leaves of the wild potentilla. 

Altogether the village spring looked fair and cool 
and pure : there was something about the water 
that reminded one of the words "living water " — 
" living water springing up unto everlasting life." 
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By-and-by the sun went down, and the thousands 
of gnats which had been dancing in the chequered 
shade of an old ash-tree over the well disappeared, 
and the evening came. Then the girls of the 
village and the maidens from the farm-houses 
came out to fetch water. 

They came in ones and twos and threes, laughing 
and talking; their skirts scanty and short; their 
arms bare ; their hair all more or less rough ; their 
buckets or red pitchers in their hands or resting 
on their hips ; their feet and ankles neat and well 
formed ; and their young and pliant figures full of 
strength. 

They filled their pails with a wooden bowl or 
"dipper," which was kept hidden away amongst 
some tall meadow-sweet and purple loose - strife. 
Each, as she filled, set her pail on one of the steps, 
and when all were ready, the one helped the other 
to hoist the burden on to their heads, first twisting 
their aprons or kerchiefs into a hard ring to lay on 
their crowns. 

They came once and again to the spring, and as 
it became darker they were joined by the village 
lads, who, with their hands in their pockets, took 
part in the conversation and laughter, but not in 
the work. 

Two girls, as upright as arrows, with buckets on 
their heads, kept together, and followed a path over 
the fields towards a large farm-house. 

*' Polly," said the taller of the two, when they 
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were well in the field, " Tom was there again : did 
you see him ? " 

" Yes, I seed him well enough," answered Polly, 
turning away her face, though it would have been 
diflScult to distinguish any expression on it, for the 
gathering gloom. 

'* You'll be forced to have him, Polly, and he ain't 
a bad lot," continued her companion. 

"I d-o-n't k-n-o-w, Kitty," said Polly, slowly. 
*' Miss Ellen told us last time we was at her Bible- 
class about not taking up with godless young men." 

" That's all very fine ; but who's to say he's un- 
godly? Any way, he's every bit as good as you 
are, or me, for the matter of that ! " 

" He don't go to church often, Kitty; and I heard 
*am say he was to the 'Victoria' twice last week, 
and that not the first nor the second time he'd been 
there, nayther." 

" Well, it's your affair, not mine ; only this I will 
say, I'd a sight rather have a lusty young fellow to 
work for me, than slave on as a farm-servant to the 
end of my days," said Kitty, ** And besides, father 
takes a drop at the * Victoria ' now and again, and 
what's the odds ? " 

Polly sighed, but the bucket of water swayed 
neither one way nor the other owing to it. It kept 
its balance, and circle after circle was formed in it, 
and lapped against the well- scrubbed oak staves, 
as the even pacing of the girl's feet troubled its 
surface. 
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Polly Johnson was a constant attendant at Miss 
Ellen Fenton's Bible-class. That young lady, who 
was the village rector's daughter, laboured hard 
amongst her father's parishioners. She had grown 
up amongst them and loved them truly, and tried 
by every means in her power to help her poor, hard- 
working, ignorant sisters to improve themselves 
from the level of the inferior animals amongst whom 
their lives were spent. There is no doubt that 
the occupation and constant close intercourse of 
farm servant-girls with men, boys, and animals, 
is a fruitful source of blunted feelings and a low 
standard of morals. These poor girls have from 
earliest childhood been familiar with things of 
which young ladies know absolutely nothing. They 
think it no wrong, they feel it no degradation, and 
so they often fall into gross crimes, from which a 
more protected position and more careful rearing 
would possibly, nay, probably, have saved them. 

Now, Nellie Fenton knew this, and made it her 
life's work to get intimate with such of these village 
girls as she could ; and by instruction, by her in- 
fluence, and by her prayers, she sought to raise and 
protect them from the dangers of their daily life. 
More than this, she laboured to show them the 
ever-blessed safety there is in serving the Lord and 
seeking for His rod and staff in life's pathway. 

One of the lessons lately read in the Bible-class 
had been the story of Abraham's servant seeking a 
wife for Abraham's son, and the stress laid on the 
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command given by the master to the old man that 
he should not take a wife from the wicked idolatrous 
daughters of the land. The girls had been inter- 
ested in the beautifully natural story. The well, 
the camels, the maidens drawing water, were all 
so clearly brought before their minds, and not so 
unlike their own daily experience as many things 
they read of in the blessed Book ; so they thought 
of it afterwards, and Polly took it a good deal to 
heart, because a youth by name Tom Morris had 
been evidently wishing to keep company with her 
lately. 

When Sunday morning came the girls at the 
farm were as busy as usual : there was no help for 
that. The cows, and there were upwards of twenty 
of them, were milked, the cream skimmed, the pans 
and buckets scalded, the calves ** served," the pigs 
fed, the chickens turned out, counted, and supplied 
with barley-meal and water ; and the family, con- 
sisting of master, mistress, two daughters, a son, 
men, boys, and maids, breakfasted. 

Then the mistress said to her three girls, ** One 
of you can go to church this morning, whose ever 
turn it is." 

On the Sunday of which we speak, Kitty went up 
and dressed herself, oiling her rough hair far too 
much, and combing it afterward. She had no brush, 
but put it up in what she considered a fashionable 
style, copied from that of a young lady she had seen 
in the town near by, and tying it with a bit of dirty 
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blue ribbon which she had found in her mistress's 
rag-bag. After this she put on her best dark stuff 
gown and jacket, arranged some long narrow green 
ribbon round her neck, letting the ends hang, as 
she thought, elegantly down behind, stuck a cheap 
purple feather into her straw hat, and, taking her 
Bible and hymn-book out, wrapped them carefully 
in a clean cotton handkerchief, and started off to 
church, gathering a good sprig of southernwood and 
a sweet-william as she passed through the farm 
garden, and arrived at the building just as the 
second lesson had begun. 

During the morning Polly cleaned up the great 
kitchen, got breakfast away, and prepared dinner. 
The potatoes had been scraped the evening before, 
but there was always a hot joint or a goose on 
Sunday, and as the dinner was at one o'clock, there 
was no time to lose. The other girl made the beds 
and did other work. 

As Polly went backwards and forwards in her 
dirty dress and hanging hair, with no white kerchief 
or collar about her sunburnt neck, she did not look 
very attractive, though she had a sweet, some- 
what sad face, and thoughtful eyes. When she 
went into the garden to pull up an armful of fresh 
milky lettuces, she saw Tom Morris leaning over 
the wall, with a pipe in his mouth. 

Polly did not speak, but went from bed to bed, 
choosing the heartiest lettuces, and then carried 
them to the yard to wash and pick. Tom followed. 
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" Your turn out this afternoon, Polly, ain't it ? " 
" S'pose so," said Polly, " without mistress has 
something more nor common to be done- Kitty's 
to church, and Jenny was out last Sunday." 
" Going to walk, PoUy ? " 

"Well, most like I shall go over to mother's, 
but not till arter Miss Ellen's class." 
*' Why do you go to Miss Ellen's ? " 
'* 'Cause I likes it. Does me good, too." 
*' Nonsense, you're good enough as you are." 
*' No, that I'm not," said Polly, boldly ; " nor you 
nayther, Tom. I wish'd in me heart you'd go down 
to the parson's night-school of a hevening." 

** Well, you're good enough for me, Polly, if I 
ain't good enough for you." And Tom looked 
sheepish, and stuck both his hands into his pockets. 
His coat was off, and his waistcoat and shirt-collar 
unbuttoned because of the heat. Navvies as a 
general rule do not seem to wear any superabundant 
clothing. Polly did not answer, but carried off her 
lettuces, with the pearly drops of fresh water stand- 
ing in their crinkled leaves and running off her own 
red fingers. 

After the dinner had been eaten. Farmer Kemp- 
son went into the parlour with his pipe and his 
newspaper. Mrs. Kempson took a nap in her easy 
chair, which luxury she had not time for any other 
day. The two Miss Kempsons went out to walk 
with some young friends. Master William Kemp- 
son ordered his horse round, and Polly in her turn 
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went to dress herself. She washed her face, neck, 
and arms in the yard, not heeding the men and 
boys about, till her skin showed out some of its 
natural fairness ; then she went upstairs to smooth 
her brown hair till it shone, and slipping on a nice 
clean lilac print and black stuff apron, she put a 
brown straw hat on and went off to the rectory, 
where nine or ten other girls met Ellen Fenton, to 
read and sing. 

The lesson that day was about Achan and the 
stolen garment and the wedge of gold, from the 
seventh chapter of Joshua ; and the talk was, of 
course, chiefly on theft. All the little ins and outs 
of domestic service were dwelt on. How careless 
ladies often were about halfpence, and what a 
temptation it was to girls without the principle of 
honesty. How housemaids so often allowed them- 
selves to take pins, needles, pomatum, scent, &c., 
from young ladies' dressing-tables ; while cooks and 
kitchen-maids, seeing so many good things, were 
guilty of picking food, clearing out the insides of 
tarts, cutting off corners of dainties, and often using 
their fingers just to taste some savoury dish. 

Miss Fenton repeated the words ** picking and 

stealing'* from Our Duty to our Neighbour, and 

then went on to more direct cases of theft, and of 

the terrible temptations either of them then present 

might fall into, if it came to pass that they were in 

terrible want, or those they loved were starving. 

The young lady spoke very earnestly. She classed 

11 
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herself with the other girls, and, with tears in her 
eyes, offered up a prayer that for Jesns Christ's sake 
they might be all kept from temptation, and, follow- 
ing in Christ's footsteps, might " so pass through 
things temporal that they finally lose not things 
eternal." 

The class felt that lesson deeply, owing to their 
teacher* s feeling. There was a reality to them for the 
moment in the " things eternal," and several of the 
girls did not forget it. 

As they went away Polly lingered a little, and 
Ellen laid her hand on the girl's shoulder, and 
looking lovingly into her eyes, said, — 

" You won't forget that story, will you, dear 
Polly ? And I am so glad to see that you have left 
off that glass brooch and taken the feather out of 
your hat. Tou can't think how much nicer you 
look ! You can't tell how glad I am when the dear 
village girls seem to take an interest in something 
better than this world can give ! Do you know 
there's a saying, * A straw serves to show which 
way the wind blows ' ? " 

Polly looked red and shy and hung down her head. 

** You know what I mean, Polly ? " 

" Yes, miss." 

And Ellen's hand moved on the broad shoulder 
of the farm-girl with a gentle caressing motion as 
they stood so close together, and Polly thought in 
her heart that she would nurse up that cutting of a 
geranium she had planted in a cracked jam-pot, 
and give it to Miss Fenton when it blossomed. 
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After a few more words, during which Polly 
twisted her apron- string into an impenetrable knot 
with her hot fingers, the young lady said good-bye, 
and Polly started over the hay-fields to her mother's 
cottage. Before she had gone very far Tom met 
her, and as she had leave out till nine o'clock, he 
also walked home with her. 

Now Tom Morris was one of the navvies employed 
on the railway which was being made to the neigh- 
bouring town. He had good wages, for he was a 
good workman, and a middling character, that is, 
he did not get drunk, or he would have been turned 
off by the gaffer of his gang, who was a steady and 
particular man ; nor did he swear as much as some 
of the rest, though he went frequently to the public- 
house, and had a somewhat hasty temper. 

He was a good-natured, merry-hearted, " likely " 
young man. Two or three of the village girls had 
cast admiring glances at his bright face since he 
had lodged at Widow Robinson's, and most of them 
had a kind word for him as he passed. But our 
Polly was his choice, and after that Sunday the two 
were set down as a match. 

In the county where Polly and Tom lived, the 

farm -girls were hired by the year, and till Old 

Michaelmas Day came, Polly was bound to her 

mistress. Tom made her have the banns put up a 

fortnight before the 11th of October, so that, they 

could be married the sooner after her time was out. 

Every third Sunday they walked together, and in 

11 • 
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the evenings, after the well had been visited, Tom 
waited under the hedge for her. Sometimes they 
would be out in the dark for an hour, sometimes 
half an hour, sometimes only a few minutes, as 
work would permit. 

Polly still went to the Bible-class and to church 
in her turn, and when she went Tom went too, 
dressed up in his best and looking quite respectable. 

Once she had made him linger with her in the 
churchyard till Mr. Fenton and his family came 
out, and then she dropped a shy curtsey and turned 
a blushing face to Ellen, who perfectly understood 
it all. 

Miss Fenton kept up her friendship for, and in- 
fluence over her humble friend, knowing well the 
extra danger she was in ; for in that part of our 
native land young men and maidens too had a habit 
of thinking that marriage gave a retrospective as 
well as a prospective right, and that the actual 
ceremony made all straight in that particular in the 
sight of God and man. 

In the case of Tom and Polly, though the thought- 
lessness of the mistress gave her young servant 
many opportunities of being out alone at all hours 
in the dark, totally unprotected, yet the girl, through 
Ellen Fenton's teaching, kept straight, and two 
Sundays after Old Michaelmas Day Mr. Fenton 
married them in the little village church. 

For two whole years Polly remained near her 
native village, until the railway was finished, and 
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then she and Tom went into the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, where a new branch line was being made, 
and more hands wanted. They sold off their little 
cottage furniture, and with their two children, one 
of whom was but three months old, they settled as 
near as possible to Tom*s new work. 

Things went on for some time pretty well, but 
the gang of navvies with whom Tom now worked 
were a wild lot, spending their money chiefly in low 
public-houses, and caring neither for God nor man. 
At first Polly's influence kept her husband from 
spending all his evenings from home, but after a 
time, not only did he take to frequenting the same 
places his companions did, but he would remain 
away many a night, and spend most of his wages in 
drink and dissipation. At this time Polly got work 
anywhere she could, of the roughest sort, and often 
ill paid, but she kept things pretty tidy in the small 
home, and she and her children did not actually 
want. But Tom went from bad to worse, and was 
at last discharged by the contractors, with two 
others of like character. 

After trying for work in the neighbourhood un- 
successfully, Tom was persuaded by some friends 
that the only place for a man of spirit like himself 
was London, where there was always plenty of 
public work going on, and room for everybody, par- 
ticularly a good workman; so Tom wrote to a 
cousin of his who was porter in one of the docks, 
and selling off the very few things they had, he 
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took Polly and their children up by a parliamentary 
train. 

The cousin was poor, but kind-hearted, and his 
one room was shared by the Morrises till they could 
find work and a lodging, which was not for some 
weeks. Kemoved from the late influences, and 
tired of recent discomforts, Tom* kept more steady, 
till Polly was again confined, and nearly lost her 
life. She struggled up again very slowly, with 
little nourishment and few comforts. The one 
dark room they called home was very wretched 
when she had no strength to keep it tidy or to look 
after her elder children ; and so Tom wandered 
away from the misery of dirt, sickness, and crying 
children, to the warm, well-lighted gin-palaces and 
public-houses, where, as long as he had money in 
his pocket, he was treated " like a gentleman." 

After she came to London Polly never went into 
a place of worship. She was either too poor, too ill, 
or too much engaged; but many a time remem- 
brances of Ellen Fenton's lessons came back in her 
mind. She was ignorant enough, poor thing ! but 
for all that she knew right from wrong, and as far 
as lay in her power she was a true wife to Tom and 
a good mother to her little ones. There lodged in 
the same house with herself a dressmaker girl, 
whose work was so precarious, that she could not 
keep body and soul together, and rather than starve, 
the wretched girl had taken to evil courses. 

This poor soul had nursed Polly in her illness 
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when she could, and the two women had grown to 
care for each other in their troubles, though Polly 
shuddered at her companion's way of life, and often 
talked with her of the possibility of leaving it. 

When that fearful disease, the small-pox, broke 
out in London, after the French and Prussian war, 
it soon visited the crowded, ill-drained neighbour- 
hood where the Morrises lived, and Tom and the 
two eldest children were laid on a bed of sickness. 
Then indeed Polly's cup seemed full, but help came 
from the relief fund, and the district medical 
man attended and supplied medicines without any 
fee. 

When it seemed likely her husband would not 
recover, Polly sat by his bed and repeated to him 
as best she could her early lessons from the Bible. 
She made him learn from her lips a version of the 
Lord's Prayer, so unlike the original, that if it had 
not been so deeply sad, would have been absurd. 
Several clauses were entirely left out, and others so 
meaningless in her rendering, that it is a wonder 
that it did not strike either of them that they could 
not be right, and the hundreds of times too that 
they must have heard them in church alone. She 
told him once the story of Achan and the stolen 
garment and wedge of gold, which had so much 
impressed her before her marriage. She also talked 
of Jesus *' saving sinners," though the meaning of 
this was very dim to her mind. But Tom Morris 
did not die. He rose up at last, a poor, miserable, 
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sickly creature, just able to totter to the burial- 
ground, to lay their two eldest children to rest. 

The poor mother's heart was torn by her loss. 
Her strength was worn by nursing and privation, 
and she became subject to fits of such terrible de- 
pression, that nothing would rouse her but the cry 
of her last remaining child for food. A little work 
was found by Tom, but not enough to keep them, 
nor was he then equal to what he had been. Dis- 
ease and drink had brought down the once strong 
workman. 

In the course of the next hard winter another 
child was born and died, and Polly became desperate 
between her fits of gloom. She had not enough 
religious knowledge to find it a source of help or 
consolation. Many times she would leave her child 
to the care of the dressmaker, and go out to get 
work. Some days she was successful, and Tom and 
she would have a meal together in their home. 

One foggy evening she took a sixpence she had 
earned by some rough job to a little corner shop, 
to buy some tea and a loaf, intending to return and 
share it with the wretched girl who had charge of 
her child, and who had promised it should be fed 
during her absence. 

The woman at the shop was engaged in her little 
back parlour, and did not know a customer was 
standing at her counter. 

Polly knocked and waited. 

Still no answer. 
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Polly looked around. 

Ah, what many nice things there were ! Comforts 
that would have made a happy woman of her — food 
that would have nourished her half-starved child 
and grumbling husband. 

Polly tapped with the thin little sixpence on the 
counter : it certainly did not make much noise. 

Still no shopwoman. 

The waiting customer took up a handful of com- 
mon rice from a coarse bag that was open on the 
counter, and let the grains run through her thin 
fingers. 

Then the light came with a sudden flash into her 
pale eyes, she dived her band again into the bag, 
but instead of letting the rice run through her 
fingers, she put the handful into her apron. Again 
and again she did it, and then in a hurry darted 
behind the counter and half filled up the ragged 
apron with sugar, as if in a frenzy. 

At this moment the inner door opened, and Polly 
fled down the street like a mad woman. Pound 
the first corner, through the dirty streets, and away 
into the thick fog and night of London city. In her 
ears rang the cry, ** Thief! thief! '' Was it a hu- 
man voice, or a cry in her soul ? She did not know ; 
she never knew. Away, away ! her head hot, her 
heart throbbing violently against her side, her eyes 
wild and bloodshot ; the rice and sugar all spilt 
long ago in the dirty London mud. Presently she 
ran against some iron railings, and staggering, fell. 
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A policeman lifted her up, and thought at first that 
she was drunk, but saw his mistake, and, finding 
she was not injured, let her go. 

Polly then remembered her child, and that the 
time had long expired that the dressmaker had 
promised to look after her, so she turned her steps 
homeward, looking often behind her in a scared 
manner. Before she got to the court where she 
lived, she passed a gin-shop, at the door of which 
she saw Tom lying in the gutter, dead drunk. 

She hurried on into their one room, which was 
dark, save for the light of the lamp in the court 
outside, and bare of everything that would fetch 
money from the pawnbroker. 

Still, in the almost darkness and solitude, the 
same cry rang in her ears, ** Thief! thief! " 

Polly remembered Ellen Fenton. 

*' Ah, me ! lost, lost ! " thought Polly. " I'm come 
to be a thief. What would she think of it ? " A 
court of justice, a prison, haunted her, but that did 
not frighten her so much as the degradation of her 
state : it was like a horrid weight on her. She could 
not bear it, she could not, she would not. 

She clasped her hot, bursting head between her 
hands, she could not live any more now. The 
poor faded eyes flashed with other than reason's 
fire. Was it crime, was it insanity ? There is a 
species of crime so like mania, there is a sort of 
mania so like crime, we poor blind, sin-stained, short- 
seeing mortals cannot distinguish. 
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This wretched woman seized a knife that lay on 
the table (was it the great enemy of our souls that 
put the thought and the power of carrying it out 
into her way together ?), and going to the dirty heap 
of straw and rags that served for a bed, on which 
lay her child sleeping the sleep of starving exhaus- 
tion, she passed it first across its little throat, and 
then her own, and fell to the ground, with a wild 
cry to heaven for mercy. 

***** 

Faint and far-away sounds came to ears that 
those around had thought would hear earthly 
sounds no more. Glimmering light came to poor 
dying eyes whose light had been well nigh quenched. 
The worn and emaciated limbs were lying some- 
what at rest on a hospital bed, where all was still 
and clean. None but true and kind faces came 
quietly and went noiselessly. 

After a while a gentle girl's form attracted the 
sufferer's notice, and those beautiful words came 
with power from the young lips to the aching ears 
— '* Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners." 

Thoughts somewhat as follows passed through 
the returning consciousness of the sick and suffer- 
ing mind. " Ah, yes, it's Miss Ellen again, and her 
Bible-class. Sinners. Ye-es, I know. I never knew 
before. I know now. Sinners. I did something. 
What was it ? Yes, I stole something. I'm a thief. 
No ; I was a thief, a thief ! " 
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A feeble hand went up to a bandaged neck. 
"What's this?'' 
The eflfort — the half-remembered crime — was too 

much : unconsciousness returned. 

***** 

The girl's lips, that the sick woman's fancy 
thought were Ellen Fenton's, said softly, — " Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners." 

" Save, ah ! Surely not me — not me ? " 

Quietly, with gentle love, the same words were 
again repeated. " Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners. He came on purpose for it. 
To save them from the eflfects of their sin, from the 
eternal punishment." 

That thought lasted all day and all night, till the 
speaker came again. 

Then, for the first time, the sufferer spoke. " Will 
He save me ? Ah ! I'm a sinner — such a sinner ! 
I can't bear it." 

" He will save you. Ask Him." 

***** 

And so for long lingering days, while the shadows 
came and went on the whitewashed wall, for weary 
weeks, while the days lengthened into summer, and 
the trees budded and burst into leaf away in the 
country, that broken and contrite heart sought the 
only resting-place for a sinner — and found it. 

One burning hot afternoon the young lady visitor 
to the hospital brought with her a fern leaf — ^the 
long, beautiful, drooping frond of a lady fern. 
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Polly looked at it, and a faintness came over her, 
and her dim eyes saw the bubbling water of the 
village spring, as she had seen it long, long ago, and 
far away. She knew all her children were gone ; 
she knew her husband was a thorough drunken sot, 
who had never even been to inquire for her at the 
hospital ; she knew she was a sinful woman, defiled 
by sin and blackened by crime ; but she knew she 
had found the " living water " that springeth up 
unto everlasting life. And when her eyes opened 
for the last time they saw the fern leaf, and when 
her lips moved for the last time they murmured, — 
''JESUS CHEIST came into the world to save 
SINNERS, of whom I am chief.'' F. M. S. 

{Reprinted from the *^ People^s Magazine.'') 



FAITH'S VICTOKIES. 



death, where is thy sting ? grave, where is thy victory ? 
The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

More than conquerors, through Him that loved 
them, each soldier of Christ shall win the day on 
his last battle-field — whether the youngest in the 
fight, or the veteran heroes of a war of threescore 
years and ten. 

Within the last three weeks, three young creatures, 
each just seventeen years of age, from our village 
and neighbourhood, have sung their song of triumph 
as they passed away, — 

So that those on earth could hear 
The harp-notes of another sphere ; 
And mark, when nature faints and dies, 
What springs of heavenly life arise ; 
And gather, from the death they view, 
A ray of hope to light them through 
When they should be departing too. 

In the autumn of last year a tenderly-beloved 
adopted child was the light and joy of the home 
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into which she had been received as an infant. 
With high health and bounding spirits, full of mirth 
and play, in the dew of her youth and her beauty, 
none who looked upon Nellie would have dreamt 
that even then death, " with his sickle keen," was 
drawing near. 

But the Lord hath need of this floweret gay, 
The Beaper said,, and smiled. 

Gradually she faded away, yet so bright and 
strong was her spirit, that few of her daily occupa- 
tions were laid aside, until the rapid increase of 
suffering towards the close of her illness made her 
unable to rise from her dying bed. 

Nevertheless, amidst wasting pain, she would 
turn to her who loved and nursed her with a 
mother's tenderest devotion, and would smilingly 
say: "Quite happy, Aunty! remember always — 
still happy." 

One of Nellie's greatest enjoyments was in the 
frequent visits of one who, by the grace of God, had 
led her yoimg heart from its flickering hope of 
salvation to rest with unshaken trust upon the Eock 
of Ages. However suffering and weary Nellie might 
be, yet her dark eyes would sparkle with pleasure, 
and her worn face grow bright with smiles, at the 
first sight of that friend's face. " Are you tired, 
Nellie?" she would sometimes ask. **Not since 
you came in," would be the invariable answer. 

To Nellie, the thought of going to heaven was 
like a child's glad anticipation of some long-talked- 
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of visit to a place of surpassing beauty ; and to her 
the promised meetings with those who are abready 
within the heavenly gates were vivid realities. She 
was fain to see the picture of her friend's sainted 
father, whom she had learnt to reverence, and longed 
to see in the heavenly country — that she might 
recognise him at once, amidst the glorious com- 
pany of saints, and carry him the latest tidings of 
those he had left behind him. And blooming little 
children were brought, by her desire, to her side, 
to look with tender, wondering eyes at her sweet, 
pale face, as they kissed her shadowy hand, in 
order that she might carry the description of them 
to the great grandsire, who had never seen the little 
faces he would have loved so dearly. 

"But I shall fly to my Saviour, firsts'" she said, 
" to thank Him for bringing me to heaven, and for 
keeping me without a fear all the way through. 
Who could be afraid, with such a Saviour ? " 

Another of the three was the eldest son in a large 
family, and though full of fun and ready for any 
kind of frolic when with other lads, yet at home he 
was his mother's right hand, to help her in many 
cares. *' He never gave me a moment's trouble," 
she said of him, " and he was as handy and gentle 
as a girl. Often when he saw I was ill or tired, he 
would take all the little ones away and amuse them 
and keep them quiet ; or if anything was given him 
for running errands or such like, from the time he 
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was quite a Kttle fellow, his first thought was to go 
and buy a cake for motheir's tea, and he never 
would spend his money on himself." No wonder 
that father, mother, sisters and brothers, all loved 
him dearly. At the time of his confirmation his 
great earnestness and quiet thoughtfulness were 
specially remarked in contrast with his usual light- 
heartedness ; and from that time he cared far more 
than before for any spiritual help* His bright, 
handsome young face was constantly to be seen at 
the cottage readings, held during the winter months 
in a hamlet about a mile from his home. Through 
drenching rain, driving snow, or biting frost, he 
was always there, his great delight being to guide 
his pastor and the others, who were returning on 
the same road, on nights which were sometimes so 
dark that it appeared impossible to find the way 
home. James never seemed at a loss, and greatly 
enjoyed these dark walks, for then he was alone in 
front with his pastor, whom he dearly loved, and 
could learn more from him about the Saviour he 
had early begun to seek. His ambition was to be 
a railway porter. His father, who was a shepherd, 
would rather have got him work at home, but did 
not oppose his boy's wish, when he saw his heart 
was set upon it ; and so, when an opening came for 
James to be employed at the station in one of the 
large towns in Yorkshire, he was allowed at once to 
take advantage of it. Frequent letters to his par- 
ents seemed to lesson the distance, and showed that 

12 
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new friends and new scenes had only bound the old 
home ties closer and stronger. One evening in June 
a telegram was sent to his father, telling him that 
James was lying at the Leeds Infirmary with a leg 
and an arm crushed, and that he was not expected 
to live. He was on the line with another young 
porter, when a train came up unexpectedly. James 
was the first to perceive the danger, and in that 
awful moment he had the presence of mind just to 
push his friend beyond the reach of harm, as he 
himself was overtaken by the advancing train. 

The poor father went at once, scarcely thinking 
to see his boy alive ; but through the skill of the 
surgeons, and the devoted care of the nurses, he 
lived for five weeks — ^blessed weeks for himself and 
for those who loved him. On the father's return 
the mother took his place; and, after the first 
tender greeting between them, James said to her, 
" Does my clergyman know about me ? I know he'll 
be so sorry;" and when she gave him a letter she 
had brought, it was placed under his pillow, and 
there it was kept until his death, with other letters 
from his pastor, written afterwards. His cheer- 
fulness, whenever a little ease was given, and his 
patience in the extremity of his suffering, endeared 
him to the nurses and to his fellow-patients. The 
railway porters, the people with whom he had 
lodged, and the friends he had already made in the 
town, came in numbers to the hospital to inquire for 
him, all eager to see him once more — he was such 
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a general favourite. The mother had to return to 
her little children; and though a faint hope was 
held out of his recovery, yet her heart told her that 
she would see his face no more in this world. 
Nevertheless her sorrow was mingled with joy, for 
her son had said to her that " all his trust was in 
Jesus, and that he had no fear either for living or 
dying." " The Lord has heard my prayers," she 
said, through her tears. " He has chosen my hoy 
for Himself; I must not murmur, I cannot mur- 
mur ; hut no mother ever had a better son to lose." 
The father went yet again, and the nurse, a true 
Christian, cheered the mother's heart by writing 
often, and by telling her of her son's delight in 
hearing God's word as long as he could hear any- 
thing, and of his calm unshaken peace as death 
drew near. 

So comforted, she praised the grace 

Which him had led to be 
An early seeker of that face 

Which he should early see. 

The third young life, cut down in its morning, 

was that of a widow's son, the one on whom the 

mother and the little sisters and brothers depended 

for their support. Scarcely three weeks had passed 

since his father had died. Then George had said 

to his sorrowful mother, " Don't be anxious now 

about the children. I'll work like a man for you 

and for them; but oh, mother dear, let us bring 

them up in the right way, and for Gx)d." True to 

12* 
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his word, he at once sought employmeiit in the 
coal mines near his home, where he could earn 
good wageSy and where he soon was liked for his 
cheerful face and pleasant kindliness, and for the 
hymns he sang so heartily and well. Down in the 
dark mine he sang of his home in the heavenly 
land, and of the day that knows no night, till he 
seemed almost as glad at heart as if he were already 
there. At his persuasion the younger children 
were sent to the Sunday-school, in which, as a child, 
he had first learned to loye the Saviour. Nothing 
ever tempted him away from his home on Sunday, 
too frequently the day for merry-making and drink- 
ing amongst the miners; and nothing would induce 
him to keep back for his own use or pleasure a 
penny of his well-earned wages. After his day's 
work, on Wednesday, the 28th of June, 1876, he went 
to a neighbour's cottage, taking his flute and his 
hymn-book with him, to teach the children to sing 
some of the sacred songs they wished to learn. On 
coming home he heard a little brother repeat one 
of the commandments that he had just learned by 
heart for him. So, little as he deemed that death 
was near at hand, his last day was over. 

Had he known it, he could not have spent it 
better— in hard and hearty work for those depend- 
ing upon his exertions, his toil lightened by the 
sweet notes of praise which poured from his grate- 
ful lips — teaching those hallowed songs to others 
for his evening's recreation, and then caring for 
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the little ones at home. In the night his mother, 
startled hy a cry from George's room, called to know 
if he was ill. He answered her cheerfully that it 
was only a dream, and when she questioned him 
more closely ahout it in the morning, he passed it 
oflf easily — saying he thought something was hap- 
pening to his horse ; hut to a friend he afterwards 
confided that he had dreamt that he, too, was in 
the accident. That afternoon he was brought home 
dying — crushed by a boulder falling upon him, 
with his horse and cart. A few hours he lingered, 
by one slight token only giving sign that life was 
still there : he faintly strove to stroke his weeping 
mother's hand. Widespread was the mourning for 
him amongst all who knew him, and one and 
another told of the blessing his life and example 
had been. *' George saw me growing careless," 
said one, " and he besought me not to wander 
away from my Saviour. He entreated me to come 
with him to the prayer-meeting and the Bible- class, 
but not even to wait for them before I came back to 
Jesus." 

"I've had my father and two brothers kiUed in 
the pits," said a miner, with a burst of tears, *' but 
even then I didn't feel so heart-broken as I do for 
George. I've known him from his childhood, and 
never seen one fault in him. I passed him just 
ten minutes before he was struck down, and when 
last I heard his voice, as I went on my way, he 
was singing: — 
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Oh, that with yonder sacred throng, 

We at His feet may fall 1 
There join the everlasting song, 

And crown Him Lord of all." 

Only a few hours more, and " God gave him that 
which he requested." L. E. O'E. 



THE FAKM SERVANT 



The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thonhearest the soncd 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goetb : 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.— Jo^n iii. 8. 

Far away over distant blue mountains beyond the 
sea rose the sun. As it came near the horizon the 
sky blushed a rosy red, deepening every moment 
in intensity of colour. Then it changed to purple ; 
then to green and gold ; then the lower edge of a 
dark cloud higher up caught the reflection, and 
turned over an edge of light that looked like a 
golden binding. Every colour deepened, and 
spread up to the zenith, and then rapidly faded 
away as the sun himself appeared rising like a 
globe of fire out of the sea. 

In those few moments the hitherto twilight 
changed to a golden haze, and then suddenly a 
stream of sunshine flooded the waters, and every 
little crisp wave danced with joy in the broad path- 
way of shining light, that seemed to lead straight 
from heaven to earth. Dawn had given place to 
daylight, the busy living world woke to life — to 
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toil and business — ^to sin and sorrow — ^to pleasure 
and pain. 

Farmer Owen's men were early astir that morn- 
ing, for the ten acre field was being ploughed for 
the spring wheat. By half-past six there were three 
teams afield, each with its attendant ploughman. 

Up and down the furrows went the patient horses, 
dragging the heavy ploughshare through the earth- 
clods and numerous stones ; tearing up the stubble, 
and rooting the few wild flowers that had tried so 
hard all the winter to cover up the ugly, bare 
ground. A eold east wind was blowing, sweeping 
over the whole field, from which there was not an 
atom of shelter. 

One of the ploughs was driven by a tall thin 
man of about thirty, with stooping shoulders and 
brilliant eyes. He ploughed so beautifully straight 
a furrow that the part he had done looked as if it 
had been marked with a pencil and ruler, as the 
early sunshine caught the eastern side of every 
little ridge, and threw the other into a line of 
shadow. 

At the end of the field, when the horses turned, the 
ploughman straightened himself up, heaved a deep 
sigh, wiped his face with his coat sleeve, and went 
on again. Every now and then he coughed. 

The work went steadily on till noon, the horses 
and man seeming to have a peculiar vocabulary 
between themselves, which, apparently, answered 
instead of whip and reins. The man rested for an 
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hour at noon, and then, with fresh horses, went on 
till evening. 

The afternoon had been dull and grey, but the 
wind had not changed; it still blew persistently 
from the east, drying up every grain of moisture 
from animal and vegetable life. 

When the good ploughman, James Wilkins, got 
home that night, he sat himself down wearily on a 
chair by his cottage fire, and, bending forward, 
laid his arm on the table, and put his head on it. 

" Why, Jem, you be tireder than usual to-night," 
said his wife, as she emptied a saucepanful of po- 
tatoes into a yellow pan, and put a small piece of 
bacon on the top of them. "Eat a bit of supper, 
man, and you will feel better presently." 

" Not while this wind lasts," said Jem. '* It cuts 
me right across here;" and the man raised him- 
self, and put his hand to his chest. 

James Wilkins did not eat much of the supper 
his wife provided for him, but he drank a large 
draught of fresh buttermilk that she had set on the 
table in a red stone jug, and he seemed refreshed 
by it. 

The east wind lasted longer than usual that 
spring. Then came a wet season, and the early 
crops to get in, followed by haymaking and 
harvesting. 

One September noon Jem Wilkins came home 
to his cottage, and threw himself down on the bed, 
telling his wife that he was dead beat, and had a 
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stitch in his side, and would rest awhile. The 
woman pat on the tea-kettle, to make him a drop 
of ginger-tea, which she had often done before when 
he had complained of a stitch. She grated some 
ginger into a cap, and pat a teaspoonfal of sugar 
to it from the comer cupboard. Then she waited 
a minate, till the kettle boiled. It was only a little 
tin tea-kettle, and the fire was pretty good. As 
she poured the water on to the ginger and sugar, 
she heard her husband sigh. When she got to the 
bed, with the cup in her hand, James Wilkins was 
dead. 

The next few days at the labourer's cottage need 
not be dwelt on. Friends gathered round the 
poor woman from amongst the neighbours in the 
Tillage. Farmer Owen and Mrs. Owen were kind; 
the clergyman of the parish visited the sorrowful 
woman, and each showed sympathy. But the 
bread-winner of the family was gone, the woman 
was a widow, her children were fatherless. 

On the occasion of one of his visits the minister 
of Christ opened Martha WiUdns's dusty Bible that 
lay on the top of her chest of drawers, and, turning 
over the pages, read aloud these words from the 
tenth Psalm: ''The poor committeth himself to 
thee ; thou art the father of the fatherless." And, 
again, in the sixty-eighth Psalm, fifth verse — " A 
father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widow, 
is God in his holy habitation." 

Martha listened, with her apron thrown over her 
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head, to hide her swelled and tear-stained face, 
while she rocked herself backwards and forwards in 
her chair. The words were explained a little, then 
a prayer was oflfered. 

The eldest child, a girl of eleven, who was in the 
outer room, scraping potatoes, heard all that was 
said to her mother, and listened to the prayer. She 
heard the clergyman ask God to bless them all ; to 
be a Father to these fatherless ones — even a better 
Father than an earthly one can ever be ; to teach 
them to know and love Him, and to grant that this 
sorrow might be for their everlasting good, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. 

When the clergyman went away, the child rose 
from the low stool on which she had been sitting, 
and holding up her ragged dark blue print frock, 
that the potatoes in her lap might not fall to the 
ground, she made him a curtsey. The gentle old 
man looked at the little slender girl, with her rough 
hair hanging all about her face, her intelligent eyes, 
and her dirty arms and hands, and he thought of 
the dead father lying in the next room, and of all 
the difference it would make to her. So he laid 
his hand on her head, and turning her face up to 
his own, he said — ** Little girl, you must speak to 
the good God in heaven, who has promised to be 
our Father. You must never go to bed at night or 
get up in the morning without saying the Lord's 
Prayer. Let me hear you say it now." 

So the minister and the child said ^'Our Father 
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which art in heaven" together, and then he went 
away to his home. 

Not long after James Wilkins's body was laid to 
rest, his widow left the cottage, and went into a 
neighbouring town, where she could get work more 
easily ; and in the spring, Sarah, being the eldest, 
was sent out to service. Sarah's first place was 
that of maid-of-all-work to a woman who kept cows, 
pigs, and poultry, for the gentleman to whom her 
husband was gardener. She soon learnt to milk, 
scrub buckets, fetch water, and such like employ- 
ments. She did not get any wages, her mother 
being quite content that she should give her small 
services for food and clothing, however plain they 
were. 

At first she missed her brothers and sisters, and 
fretted after her mother ; but she soon got used to 
her new surroundings, and after a while ceased to 
think much about them. She stayed in that place 
three or four years, during which time her mother 
died, and the younger children were scattered she 
knew not where. 

After a time she changed her place, and got a few 
pounds a-year wages. She never went to church 
or school, for she had no clothes for one or time 
for the other. Sometimes she thought of her 
father's death, and of the clergyman who had told 
her to say the Lord's Prayer, but not often. Once 
she tried to say it, but found that she had forgotten 
the words. 
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Sarah continued in service till she was twenty 
years of age : she changed her place occasionally, 
but it was always to farm service she hired herself. 
She was industrious and honest. Her work was 
of the roughest kind — milking in all weathers, 
serving calves and pigs, lighting ovens, washing, 
preparing poultry for market, and even occasionally 
working in the barn. At most of her places Sarah 
had her turn out on Sunday, when, as she grew 
older, she went to chapel with some acquaintance. 
She seldom listened in chapel, or knew much about 
what was going on ; but she went, and felt herself 
highly respectable and religious for doing so. But 
she never thought about God, or wished to know 
about Him, or even troubled herself in the least 
whether what she did pleased Him or displeased 
Him. She lived without God in all her thoughts, 
words, and ways. 

Now it happened in the providence of God, of 
whom she never thought, that when she was nearly 
twenty-one Sarah went to live at a lonely farm- 
house in a large parish in Wales, and there she fell 
ill. She had been weak all one summer, and in 
autumn had to give up work altogether. 

The daughters of the clergyman of that thinly- 
populated, scattered, agricultural parish, soon heard 
that away over the hill at Ferzyback there was a 
sick girl. It was a long distance from the church 
and rectory-house, and quite impossible to reach 
except on foot, or a long way round by cart ; never- 
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theless, one autumn morning, a lady set out over 
the beautiful and wild Welsh mountain, all covered 
with the purple bells of the heather, to find out who 
was ill in the lonely farm-house. 

On, and on, for an hour and more, she toiled, 
watching the little rabbits run in and out amongst 
the stems of the tall bracken, while overhead the 
sky spread itself in an arch of blue, relieved with 
snowy clouds, that cast their soft shadows on the 
more distant hill-tops. 

Presently the glistening whitewashed roof of 
Ferzyback came in sight, standing out clear and 
curious against the blue sky. There was neither 
tree nor shrub near the dwelling, with the exception 
of one poor ash tree blown all on one side, and 
striving to do its best against the prevailing west- 
erly wind. On reaching the farm, the visitor's 
arrival was announced by the barking of a couple 
of sheep 'dogs and the hissing of a flock of fine 
Michaelmas geese, that were cropping the short 
grass on a thistly piece of mountain land in front 
of the door. This brought out the mistress, in her 
short brown woollen skirt, tucked up over a scarlet 
petticoat, short-sleeved jacket, coloured 'kerchief, 
and checked flannel apron. 

" Good-afternoon, Jenny. I came up to see who 
is ill here. Our old clerk says one of your maids 
is sick," said the lady. 

** So she be, ma'am. It's our Sally. Please you 
to walk in. She is in the kitchen, on the settle, 
and bad enough she be." 
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The good woman led the way to her low-roofed, 
stone-floored kitchen, hung all round with a strange 
variety of articles; while from the oaken beams 
were suspended great, fat, dusty, rusty flitches of 
bacon, and hams to match. 

By the fire, on an old oaken settle, with curiously 
carved elbows, and supported by several dirty 
cushions and pillows, lay Sarah Wilkins, apparently 
in the last stage of decline ; her breath short and 
laboured, her poor thin cheeks flushed with hectic 
fever, and with a distressing cough. She tried to 
rise when the stranger entered, but was soon settled 
down again, with her cushions somewhat more 
easily arranged, and the pitying eyes of her visitor 
winning her confidence. 

The farmer's busy wife having seen that the 
lady was installed in the elbow chair, made her 
excuses, and went oflf to her dairy, where she was 
in the midst of churning. 

Sarah's short history was soon told, and then a 
little talk on her state followed. The girl seemed 
to know that she was seriously ill, but exhibited 
unmistakably her very great ignorance about all 
spiritual things. 

A few verses of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
were read to her, and attempted to be very simply 
explained. When the sixth verse had beenrepeated, 
the reader laid down the Bible. " * All we like sheep 
have gone astray ; we have turned every one to his 
own way ; and the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
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quity of us all.' You know what that means, Sarah. 
That we are all sinners — that we have all broken 
God's laws." 

" No, ma'am, no. I haven't done much wrong. 
I've never took nothing from nobody, and I've kept 
my chapels when I could." 

" But in God's sight, Sarah ? Have you thought 
about Him and served Him ? Have you kept your 
hands from picking and stealing, or your tongue 
from evil speaking, because you knew such things 
displeased Him ? Have you served God ? " 

" I can't say for that, ma'am; but every missus 
I've had '11 give me a character. And if I'd done 
anything very bad, I'd have been caught afore now." 

**No doubt you would. As you say, if you had 
been a thief or a liar, you would have been found 
out. But what about the thoughts of your heart ? 
Do you think God would be pleased with all He 
knows about you?" 

" I don't know about that. I've never thought 
much about them sort of things. I'm no scholar." 

**Can't you read?" 

**No." 

"Can you say the Lord's Prayer — *Our Father, 
which art in heaven,' you know? " 

At these words the long-forgotten memory of her 
father's death and the good old clergyman's visit 
came into Sarah's mind. She saw herself standing 
with the potato peelings in her lap, her dirty child's 
hand in the minister's, repeating the Lord's Prayer 
with him. So she answered — 
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"I could say it once, but I'm afear'd I've for- 
gotten it." 

" Say it after me, now," said the visitor; "and 
I want you to promise me something — will you?" 

"If I can/' 

"Will you think over all your life — as long as 
you can remember — and will you recollect that ever 
since you were born God has seen you? — that He 
has known every thought, heard every word, and 
been aware of every action, and the reason for that 
action ? And then, when I come again to see you, 
I think you will remember some wrong thing you 
have done. The Bible tells us that the heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked." 

Poor Sarah promised she would do as desired ; 
so, after a few earnest words of prayer that God 
would in His mercy send His Holy Spirit into the 
heart of the poor sufferer, to show her ber need of a 
Saviour, the visitor retired, first promising some 
small comforts and some cooling drink, if a mes- 
senger could be sent for them. 

Sarah's mistress accompanied her visitor to the 

door, and through the farm-yard, to open the outer 

gate, where she stood talking fo-r a few minutes, 

telling how good a servant Sally was. " As honest 

as the daylight, and never out after dark; nor 

ever was a bad word heard out of her mouth. That's 

why I'm willing for to nurse her," said the kind 

woman. " She has no parents, she hasn't, and I 

don't care for her to die in the Union, poor soul! " 

13 
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Whilst going home the visitor thought how hard 
it would be to convince poor Sarah of sin, and she 
felt her own utter helplessness to do so. All the 
way down the lovely heathery mountain side her 
heart was raised to Him above the sky — ^who willeth 
not the death of one sinner — asking Him to teach 
the sick girl her sinfulness, and not to take her 
away until she had found her Saviour. 

There are hundreds of people who say they are 
miserable sinners, and one day out of each seven 
at least they repeat the words, "We have followed 
too much the devices and desires of our own hearts. 
We have offended against Thy holy laws. We 
have left undone those things which we ought to 
have done, and done those things which we ought 
not to have done.*' But if they were asked, What 
things ? — if they were called miserable sinners by 
their friends and acquaintances — they would be 
much astonished and very indignant. 

If any of us were told we were ill and sick, and 
had better go to a doctor, when we felt quite well 
and strong and active, when we could eat well and 
sleep well, and were full of life and spirits, should 
we follow that advice? — should we go to a doctor? 
Certainly not. "They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick." We should say, 
" Oh ! I'm aU right; I don't feel ill. I shaU not go 
to a doctor." 

So it is with our souls. If we don't feel we want 
saving, we shall never find a Saviour; there is 
nothing we want to be saved from. 
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This was Sarah Wilkins's case. Like many others, 
she did not want Christ because she did not feel 
sinful. The burden of sin is very heavy — ^heavier 
than sorrow or trouble, heavier than poverty or 
sickness. 

Well, the visitor went again up the mountain side 
before a week was over, and all the way up she was 
in a sorrowful, despairing state. What should she 
say to the sick girl? — what verses should she read? 
Poor, foolish, unfaithful servant of her Master! 
she had hardly entered the farm kitchen before 
Sarah's voice, broken with breathlessness and sobs, 
exclaimed, " I've done many a wicked thing ! I've 
never once spoken to Him as the old parson told 
me was *our Father.' I've never but once so 
much as tried to say the words over; so I be a 
sinner all along, though I never knowed it." 

''What wiU you do?" said the stranger, full of 
wonder; "for God has said, *The soul that sinneth 
it shall die.* You are, by your own account, like a 
child who has lived in His good Father's house for 
twenty years, and has never spoken to Him ; never 
thanked Him for his care; never tried to please 
him. Now, perhaps, you are soon going into His 
presence. What will you do ? what excuse will you 
make ? " 

"He is a merciful God," said Sarah, mournfully. 
" Perhaps He'll forgive me." 

" Why should He? Have you done anything for 

Him? Do you deserve forgiveness ? " 

13* 
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"No; I don't deserve nothing." 

" Have you never heard about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and what He has done for us ?" 

"I've heard tell of Him; but, you see, I can't 
read, and I never went to school. I've had to get 
my bread since I was eleven years old." 

" J^sus is the Son of God. He came to earth to 
be a man, and die to save sinners. To save them 
from eternal death, frcwn the punishment of their 
sins. * God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' If 
you are a sinner, He came to save you." 

"I thought it was the good ones as would be 
saved." 

"So it is ; but not by their own goodness. 
Christ's goodness. We have Christ's goodness, and 
He has our sins and their punishment." 

Sarah raised herself on her pillows, and with 
eager eyes and parted lip6> exclaimed, " Are you 
telling me true?" 

"Yes! God's truth. Listen to this out of His 
book. 'For he hath made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin ; that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him ' " (2 Cor. v. 21). 

Sarah sank back on the settle, and closed her 
eyes. " Then I've nothing to do ! " 

"No, nothing. Christ has done it all — ^you have 
only to thank Him, to be careful not to grieve Him 
by sinning more." ^ 
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" Will you thank him ? I don't know how to do 
it aright." 

The visitor rose, and gave thanks to God for His 
inestimable love in the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sarah Wilkins lived for some weeks, and was 
constantly visited by members of the clergyman's 
family, as well as by himself. She soon releamt 
the Lord's Prayer ; and although at times she was 
overcome with distress at having spent so many 
years in forgetfulness of God, and disobedience 
and unbelief, yet she kept fast hold of Christ as her 
only Saviour, with a childlike and simple belief, 
trusting only to Him. And when she died it was 
in a full hope of a joyful resurrection ; being one 
more humble example of the faithfulness of that 
promise, "Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out;" for, ** If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves ; but if we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness." — 1 John i, 
8, 9. F. M. S. 
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No gospel like this feast, 
Spread for Thy Church by Thee ; 

Nor prophet nor evangelist 
Preach the glad news more free. 

All our salvation cost, 

All our salvation won! 
All that it won for ns, the lost ; 

All it cost Thee, the Son I 

What a beautiful sight is a happy old age — the 
quiet evening hour, when, the day's work ended, 
the resting time is near. As the long life draws 
towards its close, the keen edge of sorrows and 
ioys that are past is softened in the haze of the 
distance, and fades before the glowing dawn of the 
new life. 

When we first knew old Mary Hughes, she was 
thus tranquilly passing her closing years. She was 
a widow; her only child had married early, and 
was herself a grandmother. But Mary's old age 
was not a lonely one. She had taken charge of an 
inralid relative, and when she became too infirm 
for her daily work, the spare rooms in the pretty 
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cottage were taken by William Adams, a waggoner, 
the village poet. He and his wife became like son 
and daughter to the old people. 

William took great pride and pleasure in the 
garden. The path to the cottage door was bordered 
with candy-tuft ; a jessamine was carefully trained 
round the kitchen window ; and a posy of sweet- 
scented flowers, honeysuckle, pinks, and roses, 
such as Mary loved, was gladly supplied by him 
for the blue-and- white mug on the window-sill. As 
long as she was able to walk to the village church, 
she was never absent from her accustomed place ; 
and when she could no longer enjoy that comfort, 
her heart was still gladdened by her pastor's fre- 
quent visits ; whilst her large-print Testament and 
Prayer-book were the beloved companions, of her 
solitary hours. Thus she passed her quiet days, 
often suffering from attacks of asthma and from 
increasing weakness, but stiU looking peaceful and 
happy, and the picture of neatness, in her snow- 
white mob - cap, dark dress, and spotless apron. 
She always spoke cheerfully, and took so bright an 
interest in all that went on in the cottage home, 
and amongst her friends and neighbours, that we 
had no idea she had nearly reached her journey's 
end. 

In former days Mary had loved to be amongst 
the number of those who knelt around the table of 
the Lord, and now from time to time the pastor 
held with her the blessed service of remembrance 
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appointed by our Lord and Saviour. For Mary 
this was a season of refreshment to which she 
eagerly looked forward, her simple faith passing 
beyond the outward memorials to the living 
Eedeemer Himself, on whom she lived her daily 
life of childlike trust. 

According to a promise made the day before, 
when he had parted from her in her usual health, 
tha.t he would come on the following morning to 
administer the Holy Communion, the pastor was on 
his way to Mary's home, when, turning from the 
high road into the green lane where the cottage 
stood, he saw the doctor's carriage waiting at the 
garden gate, and quickened his steps with some 
anxiety. At the door he was met by the doctor, 
who told him that Mary Hughes had had a sudden 
seizure in the night, and it was scarcely likely 
that she would live through the day. On 
going up-stairs, he found her supported in bed 
with pillows: she was breathing with pain and 
difficulty, but her old face was quite lighted up by 
its happiness, for she knew she was almost at home. 
She welcomed him with a bright smile, as he re- 
minded her of the special purpose for which he had 
•come, asking if she had strength for the service. 
'* Plenty for that," she answered; "and if that 
were the end of my strength it would not matter, 
for I am ready to go; and there is nothing I wish to 
live on for, except " (and here her voice trembled) 
** to see my dear, dear child once more. But she 
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has been ill, and could not walk here, so it is no 
use wishing for that — I must wait to see her face 
again till we meet in heaven.** 

" No, dear friend,*' said the pastor. " Your wish 
shall soon be fulfilled. I will go at once and bring 
your daughter. Your parting words will strengthen 
her faith, and it will comfort her heart to partake 
with you of the hallowed pledges of our Saviour's 
dying love." 

We drove as quickly as we could through the 
rough and narrow lanes to the cottage on the heath 
where Mary's daughter lived. The news of her 
mother's danger had reached her, and we found her 
in deep distress, and just getting ready to attempt 
the long walk, in her desire once more to hear the 
beloved voice that had been the guide and blessing 
of her life. 

All around looked bright on that spring morn- 
ing. The hedges were white with hawthorn blos- 
soms, and the banks were gay with blue speedwells 
and golden celandines, shadowing forth in their 
beauty faint suggestions of the happy land 

Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers ; 

and we tried to turn the thoughts of the sorrowing 
daughter to the heavenly home which was so soon 
to be her mother's dwelling-place. 

Mrs. Adams met us at the door, saying that 
Mary had revived a little : the pleasure of expecting 
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to see her child again had given fresh strength to 
her failing pulse. As we waited below till the first 
meeting was over, the soothing tones of old Mary's 
voice could be heard, through the open door, as she 
said, " Don't ye cry, my dear child, don't ye grieve 
for me. I'm only going to my blessed Lord — I'm 
only going first." And then, as if she feared her 
strength might fail, she begged that the service 
might begin without delay. 

Taking his place beside her, the pastor asked if 
she had any fear of death — chiefly in the belief 
that her answer would be a help to those who were 
listening around her. 

Clasping her hands, she answered, in a firm, 
clear voice, " None, blessed be God ! for I gave aU 
my sins to Jesus long ago, and He has taken them 
clean away." 

Then we partook of the Lord's Supper, and as we 
looked from the peaceful face of the dying mother 
to the sorrowful face of the weeping daughter, we 
praised the Lord of life for having bound up the 
Eesurrection Hope with the " perpetual memory 
of His precious death, until His coming again." 

Till He come ! Oh, let the words 
Linger on the trembling chords ; 
Let the '* little while " between 
In their golden light be seen ; 
Let ns think how heaven and home 
Lie beyond that Till He come. 

When the weary ones we love 
Enter on their rest above, 
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When their words of love and cheer 
Fall no longer on the ear, 
Hnsh I be every murmur dumb ; 
It is onlj Till He come. 

See, the feast of love is spread, 
Drink the wine, and break the bread ; 
Sweet memorials, till the Lord 
Gall us round His heavenly board, 
Some from earth, from glory some. 
Severed only Till He come* 

One day more Mary lingered, and early on the 
following morning her pastor was beside her again. 
She had lost the power of speech, but her beauti- 
ful old face told by its serene calm that all was 
well, and that she was being carried gently through 
valley of the shadow of death. That night the 
William Adams wrote as follows : — 

Deab Bevebend Sib, — Bejoice 1 The Good Shepherd has been 
here, and has taken one of your prayed-for flock into His heavenly 
fold. Mary Hughes died at seven of the clock yesterday evening, 
in perfect peace. 

Yet we but die to live ; 

It is from death we're flying ; 
For ever lives our life ; 
For us there is no dying. 
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Kind nature keeps a heavenly door 

Wide open for the scattered poor, 

Where flower-breathed incense to the sMes 

Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 

Where birds and brooks, from leafy dells, 

Chime forth unwearied canticles. 

WOEDSWORTH. 

Happily there are but few people who are so blind 
and deaf to the beautiful sights and sweet sounds, 
richly provided by the heavenly Father for our 
enjoyment, as to be incapable of feeling at least an 
indefinite sensation of pleasure when they pass 
through a green wood decked with a carpet of wild 
flowers, and resounding with the song of birds. 
Whilst there are others to whom 

A thing of beanty is a joy for ever ; 

for, added to their sense of the present delight, is 
a picture, drawn by the " great artist Memory,** 
which will recall the glowing colours, and the perfect 
forms, long after the flowers have faded, and the 
birds have ceased to sing. 

Close to the village in which William Adams 
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passed the greater part of his life, stands a beauti- 
ful wood where wild flowers grow in lavish profusion. 
Under the shelter of the trees, they unfold their 
lovely blossoms with the first breath of spring, and 
only disappear when autumn is fairly lost in win- 
ter. Led by delicately - tinted wood anemones, 
followed in quick succession by violets, primroses, 
forget - me - nots, yellow pimpernels like bright 
spangles in the grass, fragrant woodruffe white as 
snow, and purple spikes of prunella, the gay pro- 
cession passes through the changing months, until 
in June the bluebells seem, for the time, to carry 
all before them, and make the narrow glades 
amongst the brushwood, and the open spaces 
beneath the spreading trees, appear in their azure 
hue and tremulous change of colour in each passing 
breeze almost like streams and lakes under an 
Italian sky. 

In a cottage standing just at the border of this 
wood, which he had loved from his boyhood, 
William Adams spent the last few years of his life. 
It was pleasant for him that in his work, as a 
waggoner, he had frequently to pass along its 
different roads. He might often be seen walking 
beside his horses, carrying a handful of the sweet 
flowers to give to his wife, who shared in his enjoy- 
ment of them; and many a tasteful nosegay, 
arranged by him with thoughtful care, was sent to 
the vicarage, during a time of illness, to brighten 
the invalid's sick-room. He was one of the first 
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amongst the friends we made in the parish, for we 
found him teaching in the Sunday-school, and 
taking a great interest in the children, which 
increased year by year, as his faith grew stronger 
and clearer, and his spiritual life deepened. 
Nothing but illness ever kept him absent from his 
class in the school and his seat amongst the chil- 
dren in the church. To him the services were no 
weariness, but times of refreshment ; his prayerful 
spirit, his hearty responses, his intelligent listening, 
together with his devout bearing at the table of the 
Lord, where his place was never empty, all showed 
that his heart was engaged in true spiritual wor- 
ship. 

Sunday after Sunday the preacher set before his 
people God's way of salvation, of peace, and of 
holiness, and William followed the sermons in ear- 
nest thought, until his soul was fain to feel the 
blessedness of the man whose sin is forgiven ; and 
with the desire, came the resolution to seek in 
prayer for that assurance of pardon which once he 
had deemed it impossible for any man to possess. 
Nevertheless, it was some little time before he 
grasped the possession of present forgiveness, or 
fully entered into the enjoyment of the new life, 
with its great motive - power, the love of Christ. 
The difficulties he felt were freely confided to his 
pastor, and many a time they spoke together on 
the subject, on summer evenings, in the cottage 
garden — 
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Stored with peas, and mint, and thyme, 
And flowers for posies, oft on Sunday mom 
Plucked while the church bells rang their earliest chime ; 

or, when winter came, as they sat beside the blazing 
fire and well-swept hearth in the cheerful kitchen, 
with Mrs. Adams and old Mary Hughes for 
interested listeners, and the large Bible close at 
hand for reference, to decide on each point brought 
forward. At other times the pastor would meet 
the waggoner, and, walking beside him in the quiet 
country roads, would cheer his heart by speaking 
of the things which concern the kingdom of God, 
" righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost," marking with thankfulness the evidences 
of growth in the work of God's grace within him. 
About this time, at the close of the Sunday evening 
service, a note was brought from William Adams^ 
who had been kept at home that day by illness. 
It ran thus : " Honoured lady, I doubt not that to-^ 
night the great Physician will be present, the 
welcome guest, at your supper table. Will you, 
and my beloved pastor, tell Him that there is a 
poor sin-sick soul down here in the village, longing 
for the sight of His face, and for one of His visits.'* 
As we fulfilled the request, and thankfully recalled 
the promise — " If any man open the door, I will go 
in and sup with him, and he with me,*' we knew ' 
that in that cottage home a royal banquet would be 
held that night. 
William Adams was thus being led on by the 
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Holy Spirit's teaching to desire a deeper knowledge 
of his Saviour's love, and to recognise more fully 
his constant need of pardoning and upholding 
grace ; and as he learnt from day to day the di- 
vinely-taught lesson of his own insufficiency, and 
of Christ's all- sufficiency, he thought less and less 
of himself, whilst those who knew him best could 
not but think more and more highly of him. 

He had always borne an excellent character 
amongst those about him. He proved himself a 
trustworthy servant on the estate upon which he 
was employed for the greater part of his life, and 
he was a general favourite with his fellow- workmen. 
The grandfather and grandmother who had brought 
him up from his infancy found in him a dutiful 
and loving grandson, the comfort of their old age. 
With thoughtful and seU-denying care he brought 
his wages to them every week, and freely gave the 
whole sum to add to the comforts of the little house- 
hold. As time passed on, he married, and in the 
new home a bright life opened before him and his 
young wife, and for more than twenty years they 
lived together in true-hearted happiness. 

William Adams was possessed of no small natural 
ability, combined with ready wit and warm affec- 
tions. He had a keen appreciation of nature and 
its beauties ; and it was his recreation, especially 
in the long winter evenings, to write simple sacred 
verses, and acrostics, and also homely rhymes, in 
which he described the charms of the country, or 
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celebrated some passing event in the neighbourhood* 
His talent was known of in the villages and small 
towns near his home, for sometimes his verses 
appeared in the local newspaper, under his chosen 
signature, "A Carter.'* 

About this time he read the memoir of Dr. Marsh, 
and the record of that blessed life made a deep 
impression on his mind. When he had ended the 
book he wrote the following lines as an acrostic :— 

Where is our friend, you ask me, where ? 

I point to heaven, and answer, there, 

Landed safe in bliss. 

Lord, grant that I, while here below, 

In Dr. Marsh's steps may go. 

And die a death like his. 

My Lord, on me Thy Spirit pour. 

Make me to love Thee more and more, 
And serve Thee better than before. 
Besting alone on Thee 1 
Saviour, in Thy Word I see 
How Thou, on the acours6d tree, 

Didst bleed and die for me. 

cleanse and purify my heart. 

Cause every evil to depart. 

Take it, my Lord, to Thee. 

Lord, raise up, I pray. Thy power, 

Bain down a Pentecostal shower, 

On undeserving me 1 

Father, reclaim Thy erring child, 

Down in this barren desert wild, 
If I from Thee should stray. 
Vain is my strength without Thy grace, 
In mercy. Lord, ne'er hide Thy face, 

14 
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Nor turn my prayer away. 
Increase my faith and love to Thee, 
Thon who didst die on Calvary ; 
Yea, Lord, increase my love to Thee. 

During the five years in which we knew William 
Adams he had several severe illnesses. The exact 
cause of his suffering— which was most acute— was 
never known. It was supposed that he might have 
met with some accident in his boyhood, which laid 
the foundation of the obscure brain disease from 
which at length he died. With each succeediog 
attack the pain in the head appeared to increase in 
iutensity, and to last for a longer time. While the 
agony continued he could neither eat nor sleep; 
but after a time insensibility would come on, lasting 
at the first for a few days, but latterly, with brief 
intervals of consciousness, for some weeks. When, 
at these times, he failed to recognise even his 
devoted wife, who nursed him with unwearied care 
and skiQ, the voice of prayer, or a promise repeated 
from God's Word, seemed still to have power to lull 
his suffering for the moment ; so his pastor fre- 
quently watched beside his bed, to minister words 
of spiritual comfort as he should be able to receive 
them. In the wanderings of his delirium his mind 
constantly turned to heavenly things, or to thoughts 
of kindness. He was very fond of animals, and in 
his daily work he used to spare himself no trouble 
to increase the comfort and happiness of those 
under his charge. The well cared-for horses in his 
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team, when guided by him, needed neither loud 
words nor lashing whip, but drew their load along 
with right good will, encouraged by his pleasant 
voice, or by a pat on the neck from the hand that 
never touched them except in kindness. It was 
quite a trouble on his mind, whenever he felt the 
first symptoms of one of his sad attacks beginning, 
to think that his horses would miss him and his 
watchful care. 

From the darkened room where he lay in uncon- 
sciousness, his kindly voice would be heard thus 
pleading for the dumb creatures, — " Don't ye beat 
that horse, I say. I won't have the poor animals 
abused. They are God's creatures. Take care of 
them, I say. * A merciful man is merciful to his 
beast.' " And almost the first use he would make 
of his returning strength was to walk with his 
trembling steps to the farm-yard, where he could 
look at his horses, and judge for himself whether 
they had been well treated in his absence. The 
leisure of recovery gave him a little time for read- 
ing, which he much enjoyed, and for writing also to 
the various friends who had shown him kindness in 
his illness. Some of his letters were in rhyme, 
like this little specimen of his quaint humour : — 

Thanks for that present you sent by the mason, 

The beautiful jeUy packed up in a basin. 

You wiU easily teU how much better I feel, 

For the chicken you sent me I ate in a meaL 

If Job had a chicken — ^I never have read — 

If he had, who'd have cooked it ? — his wife wished him dead. 

14* 
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"Whilst I have a wife, different, ereiy respect. 
Not one act of kindness would erer neglect. 

And other letters, from a few of which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken, showed no less the grateful- 
ness of his heart, and the growth of his spiritual 
life, than the readiness of his pen : — 

I have had many kind friends to visit me, and, thank God, we 
have never been short of anything we needed. I have many un- 
deserved blessings, of which thousands of poor creatures more 
worthy than myself are deprived. We have got some beautiful 
furniture in the house just now, two good flitches of bacon, two 
hams, half a sack of flour, and there are plenty of potatoes in 
the garden. Best of all, I have my wife — ^my kind-hearted eld 
sweetheart — to nurse me and to cook for me. Where is the noble- 
man that is better off than me ? 

Deab Bev. Sib, — ^You will be glad to hear I had such a com. 
fortable night. The Physician has been with me. He has before 
called upon me many times, but, as His medicine was not to my 
palate, I declined taking it, and put away His prescriptions as if 
they had been worth nothing. But looking in a very old book, I 
saw an account of many wonderful cures He had performed, some 
of which seemed, if possible, more hopeless than mine. So I made 
up my mind to ask him to visit me again, and it shows plainly 
He is very forgiving, for He soon came, and brought me some of 
the same medicine that Paul took, and it soon cured him. Paul 
had a diseased heart like mine, and I have no doubt the same 
results will follow with me. Dear sir, I know He is your family 
Physician, and as you are well acquainted with Him, will yon speak 
to Him of your humble servant, William Adams. 

From a private soldier, to the Chaplain of a portion of the Army 
serving under the Prince Emmanuel, 
Dear 'Bev. Sib, — I am happy to inform you the slight wound 
in my neck is going on very well. When I hear of the poor 
wounded Prussians and French lying on the battle-field, without 
even a draught of water to cool their parched Hps, or a friend to 
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point them to Him who was wounded for our transgressions, I 
think what a contrast between their case and undeserving mine. 
They who have fought bravely for their king and their country 
must lie on the ground, whilst I who have vowed to fight manfully 
under the banner of the King of kings, and yet have too often 
laid down my weapons and suffered myself to be taken captive by 
His enemy, am supplied with every comfort. Why hath He not 
long ago allowed justice to take its course ? Oh, amazing love ! 
He sought the deserter ; He brought me back to His camp ; and 
while I have been in His hospital, He has been daily with me. He 
never upbraids me with my former misconduct, but lovingly 
entreats me to be true to His colours. By His grace I will fight for 
Emmanuel till He calls me, when I hope to die shouting, " Victory ! 
through the blood of the Lamb." 

It was after his partial recovery from one of 
these attacks of illness, when his strength had 
been so greatly reduced that it was feared he would 
never be 'fit for work again, that we thought it was 
possible that a complete change from all the scenes 
of his daily life might be the means of restoring 
the lost tone. He consented gratefully to the plan 
that he should spend three or four weeks at the 
Convalescent Home for men at Ehyl, though, when 
the time for the journey came, he was most reluct- 
ant to leave his happy home. 

On arriving at the institution he soon made 
friends with his fellow-patients, his cheery, genial 
nature making him a general favourite amongst 
them; whilst his orderly conduct and careful 
observance of the rules won golden opinions for 
him from the manager and the officials of the 
house. 

Among the inmates at that time there was an 
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imbeliever, who lan^ied and jeered at WiUiaixi for 
his '^ folly in reading or belieidng sneh a book as 
the Bible/' He was a clever man in his way, and 
by his ndicnle seemed likely to turn away many 
of the men who had at first been willing to listei 
gladly to William's simple and earnest words about 
the comfort of '* peace and joy in believing." But 
the p^&ct good temper wiidi which William b<»re 
the tannts of his opposer, and the wit and strai^t- 
forwardness of his ready answers to the scofSng 
argaments bronght to bear against the truth, which 
was dearer to him than his life, completely turned 
the tables in his fayour. 

When Sunday came William offered to read to 
any who wished to Listen, and the greater numbtf 
of the patients gathered round him, undeterred by 
the sarcastic remarks of the imbeKeyer, who tried, 
though in vain, to create a counter interest, by 
beginning load conversations with any one who 
chanced to enter the room. 

WiUiam had received that morning, in a letter 
from his pastor, one of the best of John Ashworth's 
" Strange Tales," the true story of fiichard Em- 
mott, once a noted infidel leader in Lancashire, 
and afterwards a faithful servant of Christ. This 
he now began to read aloud with spirit and feeling, 
and his audience listened with unflagging interest 
UDtU the heart-touching narrative was ended, when 
the dead silence which reigned in the room was 
first broken by William's opposer saying : " Well, 
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that is something worth hearing! Will you lend 
that to me? I want to go and read it by myself." 

From that day he became one of William's 
firmest friends ; came daily with the others to hear 
him read the Bible ; had many a talk about it 
when alone with him ; and upheld his influence by 
any means in his power. He could not quite see 
his way to giving up all his long-cherished doubts, 
but before they parted, William believed of him 
that he had begun to seek honestly for that " true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world," and therefore had a good hope that 
they would meet again in the heavenly home. 

A little incident happened about this time, which 
served to raise William in the estimation of his 
fellow-patients. A number of them were with him 
on the shore one day, when their attention was 
attracted by the cries of two children, who had 
wandered away from their nurse, and were now 
surrounded by the advancing tide. Not a moment 
was lost by William in running to the rescue. He 
could not swim, but happily the water proved not 
too deep for him to be just able to wade through it ; 
and he succeeded in bringing the little creatures 
safely to the beach amidst the shouts of the on- 
lookers. Shortly afterwards the parents came to 
the shore in search of William, anxious to thank 
and reward him for rescuing their little ones. But 
he was nowhere to be found. In the evening one 
of the patients told him of what a chance he had 
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lost, and asked him why he had kept out of the 
way. "Because," answered William, " I don't see 
any need of being thanked, only because I had the 
pleasure of doing my duty." 

From Rhyl he wrote to his fellow-workmen : — " I 
wish for the day when I shall join you again in my 
daily occupation, though in this noble institution 
we have every comfort that a human being can 
wish for. It is lovely to look across the sand, and 
see the tide come rolling in; and the mountains 
are very beautiful. But, for all this, it does not 
seem so delightful as the whirl of the circular saw 
in the yard at Lillyhurst." And to his wife he 
wrote: — "I thought to have come home on Wed- 
nesday, but the doctor wishes me to stay another 
week. It seems a long time since I commenced 
being a gentleman ; and oh ! how thankful I shall 
be to return to home, sweet home, and to follow 
my daily work again ! " 

His wish was soon fulfilled. He came back 
stronger and better in health than he had been for 
years; at once recommenced his regular employ- 
ment, and all seemed bright in that cottage home. 
We hoped that he was really cured, but it proved 
to be only a respite from his fatal disease. After 
a longer interval than usual, the old suffering 
symptoms began to return with greater intensity 
than ever, and his case was pronounced hopeless. 
He lingered on for some time, in sad distress of 
body, but in perfect peace of soul. • Throughout 
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those weary weeks he gave frequent testimony to 
the happiness of having known his Saviour in the 
days of health, so that all dread of death was re- 
moved, and he longed to "depart and he with 
Christ." 

During his illness his mind often wandered, hut 
his words were always about the Lord, and heaven, 
and eternal joys. At one time he fancied that 
there was a text on the wall beside his bed, and he 
would beg any one who came into the room to be 
careful not to rub it out, saying, " That is my text ; 
my Saviour has written it there for me Himself. 
* I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.' " 

"Are you happy ? '* asked one who saw him for 
the last time within two or three days of his death. 
" Happy ! '' replied William, " I should think I am, 
when I am just going to see my Lord and Saviour." 
A little later another said, " Is Jesus near you ? " 
** So near," answered William, "He has tight 
hold of me, and He will never let me go." And, 
looking upwards, he exclaimed, " Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly ! " 

He could give no last message, for he became un- 
conscious shortly afterwards, and remained thus 
until his death, save once, when he recognised his 
sorrow-stricken wife, and with a fresh effort of 
faith said to her, " My text is thine, sweetheart. I 
leave you in good hands, for He hath said, ' I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.' " He just lived 
to see the New Year begin, and then early the 
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next morning he peacefully passed away into the 
heavenly country. His grave is on the south side 
of the churchyard, just opposite to the path down 
which he was wont with delight to lead his little 
flock of Sunday-scholars from the school to the 
house of prayer. The grassy mound is made 
bright with flowers which he loved in his life, from 
the time when the earliest snowdrops are laid upon 
it until the last pale flowers of autumn have faded 
away ; while the simple inscription on his tomb- 
stone thus speaks to the passers-by : — 

IN LOYINO BEMSMBBANCE OF 

WILLIAM ADAMS, 

FOB TWBNTT-FIVE TEABS A BXTNDAT-gCHOOL TEACHEB, 

Who fell asleep in Jems, January 2rd, 1873. 
Aged 54 years. 



JesQB said, I am the resorreotion and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shaU he live : and who- 
Boever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 

Believest thou this ? 

I do believe, I will believe, 

That Jesus died for me ; 
That on the cross He shed His blood 

From sin to set me free. 



PATIENCE. 



Knowing this, that the trying of yonr faith worketh patience. 
— James i. 3. 

It was the afternoon of the village school tea-party. 
The air was hot and sultry, though the bright sun- 
shine of the morning had departed. Not a leaf 
stirred on the long pendent branches of the oaks, 
nor was there a breath amongst the already yel- 
lowing com. As early as three o'clock, groups of 
children might have been seen coming over the 
hills and along the lanes, for the parish was large 
and the population scattered. The field where the 
feast had been spread sloped down to a little wood, 
and under the branches of a big oak-tree there was 
a little group. The first person of the group, at least 
she seemed the first person, for she was in the place 
of honour, was an old white-haired lady, with a gentle 
face and loving eyes. She was seated in front of a 
little table, on which lay several well-bound, gilt- 
edged volumes. By her tide stood her son, the vicar 
of the parish, and not far off was his wife and two 
Uttle chUdren, playing with a dog. 
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Far away, out in the middle of the field, regardless 
of the heat, some of the bigger boys were playinej 
Bull in the Barn, others were running races in their 
shirt - sleeves, for picture cards and little toys. 
The teachers and elder girls were gathered in 
groups, sitting on the grass, some talking, some 
singing. Several little ones were asleep on the 
grass, having quite exhausted themselves with 
going round the mulberry-bush, after the plentiful 
supply of cake and tea. They were altogether a 
happy looking party: everybody seemed to be 
enjoying themselves as they liked best. 

It was the plan in the school to which these 
children belonged to give a ticket, on which was 
printed a text of Scripture, for every lesson that 
was said perfectly, also one for good behaviour, 
both at morning and afternoon school, and at the 
end of the year the holder of the most tickets in 
each class received a prize. The length of the 
different lessons was supposed to be fixed carefully 
by the teachers, according to the capability of the 
scholar. The prize in the highest class was a large, 
handsomely bound, gilt-edged Bible, with clasps 
and marginal references. Obtaining this prize was 
thought much of in the parish, and several school 
prize Bibles lay on the best parlour tables of young 
couples, with children's names already following 
those of the parents. 

By -and -by, when the afternoon was pretty 
nearly over ; when boys and girls seemed almost to 
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have had enough, even of play, in such an oppres- 
sive atmosphere ; when the great rich brown cakes 
had all been eaten ; when the empty cans that had 
held the tea were lying sideways on the grass, and 
the fires that had boiled the tea-kettles were only a 
heap of soft white ashes ; a long low distant roll of 
thunder was heard. 

The clergyman raised his tall form from stooping 
over his little laughing children, and uncovering 
his head for a moment, to cool his heated brow, his 
clear grey eyes rapidly scanned the horizon. Before 
he had finished the survey, another growl of 
thunder was followed by a lightning flash. A word 
to the mother of the little ones was followed by 
some advioe to the old lady, and then he took up a 
large hand-bell that lay on the grass, and rang, both 
loud and long. In an instant the boys came 
trooping in from their games, dragging on their 
jackets. The girls rose from the grass and shook 
out their dresses. The teachers tried in vain to 
collect their classes, while several mothers picked 
up their sleeping children, and hurried forward 
towards the little table in front of the old lady. 

A few very earnest words were spoken to all by 
their pastor ; praise and encouragement was given 
to many ; and then the names of the prize-winners 
in each class were called out. First on the list, as 
having won the beautiful Bible, stood the name 
Sarah Phillips. There was a little pause after her 
name had been pronounced, and then a girl of 
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sixteen was pushed by her companions up to the 
table. Sarah was tall and fair, with thoughtful 
eyes and a pleasant face. The old lady took up the 
heavy, gilded volume in her trembling hands, and 
put it into those of the bashful, blushing maiden. 
"There, my dear,'* she said, "they tell me that 
you have won this prize. It is God's word, and 
contains all that we need for time and for eternity. 
When you come to be my age, and look back on life, 
with all its joys and sorrows, you will find that the 
promises of God are in Him, yea, and Amen. As 
yet you have not had many of the troubles of life, 
but sorrow will surely come, and then you will 
know the full value of these * exceeding great and 
precious promises.' Mr. Wynter has written your 
name in the first page, with this day's date, and a 
verse, and we all hope and pray, dear child, that 
you may follow on to know the Lord, from this 
time forth, till you enter in to see the King in His 
glory." 

Sarah was too shy to say anything, but she 
curtsied very lowly, and the tears came into her 
eyes as she drew back amongst her companions, to 
make way for the next prize-winner. Of course 
she peeped into the first page to see her own name 
beautifully written, with the words underneath it, 
" If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not." 

Before all the prizes were given away the sky 
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became more overcast — it was as if a black pall was 
being drawn over the heavens — and distant thunder 
muttered more constantly ; so that the finish of the 
school treat was rather hurried, for everybody felt 
there was a storm coming of more than ordinary 
violence. The old lady was first put into her wheel- 
chair — with her youngest grandchild on her lap, 
whil^ her grandson, aged four, sat on the foot of 
the apron — and was sent off, attended by two or 
three servants. Village mothers got their young 
ones together, collected their cups, to tie up in 
cotton handkerchiefs, and making hasty acknow- 
ledgments to the vicar and his wife, quitted the 
scene of the revels. Servants bundled up their 
table-cloths and plunged them into the now empty 
hampers, making all possible speed. Sarah Phillips 
had collected her five small brothers and sisters, 
and with her Bible carefully tied up in a clean 
pocket-handkerchief, started off for her home, upon 
a rough unsheltered hill-side, in the outskirts of 
the parish. Trudging along, amongst the babel of 
children's voices, who were discoursing on the joys of 
the day and the pity that the storm should have cut 
short the happy holiday, Sarah thought of the 
words of the old lady about trouble, and began 
wondering why everybody seemed so certain life 
would bring trials. 

"To be sure,*' she said, "the children are 
sometimes a great bother, particularly on a wet 
day; and father he do take too much now and 
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again, and it vexes mother above a bit ; but, after 
aU, it is not much to me. Next year I shall go to 
service, and Annie will have to look to the children, 
and I shall try and do my duty and please my 
mistress, and become a good servant, like old 
Nannie at the vicarage, that our parson thinks such 
a sight of." And therewith Sarah went off into the 
land of imagination, and pictured herself to her own 
mind, a superior trusted servant in a good family, 
having put by money in the savings-bank, wearing 
nice dresses, and helping her mother by getting out 
the younger sisters. 

Here Sarah's visions were cut short by a blinding 
flash of lightning, followed immediately by a rolling 
peal of thunder, which sent several of the frightened 
little ones, who had gone' on before, back to hide 
their faces in their elder sister's gown, and clasp her 
round the knees in agonies of terror. The youngest 
child had to be carried after this, so the precious 
Bible was handed over to one of the older ones to 
take care of, while they all made the utmost haste to 
reach their home. It took a full half hour to get to 
the cottage, and there they saw mother, with the 
baby in her arms, anxiously looking out for them. 

Often in after years the memory of that time 
came back to Sarah. The old cottage doorway 
making a frame as it were to the figure of that 
mother, who was so truly all in all to her seven 
children — from Sarah the eldest, aged sixteen, to 
the baby in her arms, who was just one year old. 
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The Phillips' cottage was very old and decidedly 
picturesque, although it was on such a high and 
unprotected ridge of rock. The chimney was one 
of the round Flemish type which is found in South 
Wales, built up of rough stones outside the gable 
end of the dwelling, and partially covered with ivy, 
which threw several of its long branches out over 
the thatched roof. Inside, the chimney made a 
regular recess to the room, in which there was 
space enough for a little form each side the fire, 
where the children sat on winter evenings. On the 
day of which we write, even the smallest fire was 
too much, for the air and clouds seemed full of 
oppression, and all the time Sarah was helping her 
mother put the tired children to bed, lightning 
flashed continually through the heavy atmosphere, 
accompanied by crackling roUs of thunder. 

At last the little ones were aU safely at rest, and 
even baby was asleep in his cot, and Sarah had 
time to show her mother her treasured prize. 
Martha Phillips, the mother, was standing by the 
broad open hearth when her daughter put the book 
into her hand, and she opened the first page, to look 
at the name there written. As she read the words 
of the text — "If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not" — she sighed heavily, thinking of her 
toiling life, and her large family, and the little 
time she had to attend to the things of her soul. 

Martha was dressed in the usual Welsh costume 

15 
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of a brown cloth jacket and petticoat, a dark checked 
flannel apron, and a bright coloured kerchief show- 
ing above the low square-necked jacket, while on 
her feet were a pair of wooden-soled " clogs '* or 
sabots. As the woman closed the cover of the book, 
to look again at the brilliant binding, a flash of Hght 
more vivid than any that had gone before seemed 
to fill the cottage, accompanied by so deafening a 
peal of thunder, that Sarah turned her head from 
the window, through which she had been watching 
the storm, towards her mother, to express her fear 
of the blue and livid fork of light. But ere she could 
open her lips, the cottage shook to its very founda- 
tions, accompanied by a rumbling and rattling of 
falling stones, dust, and mortar— the little tin trays 
and other simple ornaments that stood on a shelf 
over the fireplace rolling to her feet. In another 
instant a slit seemed to open in the front wall of 
the house arid something to escape through the 
aperture, which something ran along the ground 
outside with a hissing sound. 

After this there was a scene of wild fright and 
confusion ; of children crying, and wind rushing 
through the darkening chamber. Sarah at first 
sank on her knees and began to pray, but when 
after a short time nothing more seemed to occur, 
she succeeded in scrambling over the rough stones 
which half filled the room, to light a candle, won- 
dering at the time that she did not hear her 
mother's voice. 
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Before long the children found their mother 
prostrate amongst the rubbish. Sarah raised her 
head, and with the help of Annie and Tom got her 
to swallow some water ; but finding that she did not 
speak, notwithstanding all their attentions, Tom 
was dispatched to bring home father as fast as he 
could. It seemed hours and hours to poor Sarah 
before her father came, bringing help with him, and 
afterwards the doctor. 

Martha Phillips was not killed, but the electric 
fluid had passed through the chimney, knocking a 
great part of it down ; had struck the woman, 
marking her arm and side with a broad red stripe, 
the colour and appearance of pink blotting-paper, 
and cleaving the sole of her thick wooden ** clog *' 
right in twain, from heel to toe ; then had passed 
out through the rent in the wall, ploughing up the 
ground outside for several yards, exactly as if a 
ploughshare had passed over it. 

The extent of the damage to the cottage was easily 
discovered when daylight came again, and a few 
hours' active work from Sam Phillips and his friends 
would soon put it all to rights again, although the 
curious old Flemish chimney might perhaps not be 
so interesting an object ever again to antiquarians. 
But there lay the cottage mother, speechless and 
motionless, and her seven children wanting her 
care and attention every moment. 

God's ways are not our ways. He who sees the 

end from the beginning, not only of the whole uni- 
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verse but of each individual life, acts in a very 
different way from which we, poor short-sighted 
mortals think good, who only see a little bit of the 
great whole. Our hearts often cry out that he who 
could leaat be spared was the one taken ; that she 
whose loss would have been scarcely felt was left, 
while that useful valuable one was laid aside, or 
removed entirely. The Master knows best, and 
though our eyes are blinded with tears, we will raise 
them up to the hills from whence cometh help ; and 
though our hearts are aching with a wild longing 
for those whom we shall never behold again on 
earth, yet will our trembling lips repeat, " Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight." 

In the morning the story of the accident was told 
at the vicarage, and as soon as possible the vicar 
was up at the cottage. Martha lay perfectly quiet 
on the bed where they had put her : she had not 
moved hand or foot, but she did not seem to suffer, 
and the expression of her face was quiet, tranquil, 
and gentle. The doctor could give no opinion of 
her state, or future probabilities : he ordered her 
to be fed, and kept quite quiet and shaded. 

After looking at her and comforting poor Sarah, 
on whom all now depended, Mr. Wynter turned to 
watch the men who were clearing away the rubbish. 
Ever and anon some little article of household use 
turned up amongst the debris, and presently from a 
heap of rubbish they unearthed Sarah's new prize 
Bible. The bright binding was torn and discoloured. 
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the gilded clasp was wrenched off, and upon its 
pages were marks of fire, while the sharp edge of 
a great stone had cut a gash in one of the covers. 

When Sarah saw it, the poor child burst into 
tears. She had borne bravely on through the 
sorrowful night, and in the morning had worked 
like a small hero ; milking the cow, seeing to the 
children, comforting the baby, getting the breakfast, 
and 80 forth ; and now her spoiled treasure was the 
feather that broke her down. Nor was she able to 
restrain her sobs till Mr. Wynter assured her she 
should have a new one quite as good, and as exactly 
like as shops could produce, or money purchase. 

When he went home the clergyman took the 
spoiled Bible with him to the vicarage, and there 
the writer of this has seen it hundreds of times, 
with the marks on its pages and the cuts on its 
cover, a lasting memorial of the terrible thunder- 
storm when High Kidge Cottage was struck by 
lightning, about the year 1842. 

But this is not yet the end of the story of Sarah 
Phillips, though it is all I know about the lightning 
Bible. The girl went on day by day, and week by 
week, doing her many duties ; attending to her 
strangely* stricken mother with the utmost gentle- 
ness, looking to the children with care and thought- 
fulness, caring for her father with all her knowledge, 
and hoping and thinking each day that soon, very 
soon, her overtasked strength would be lightened 
by seeing her mother getting well again. 
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The girl was often weary in mind and body, but 
the good seed that by God's blessing had been sown 
in her heart in the village school grew up and bore 
fruit. The text that was written in her Bible was 
what she daily acted upon. In her youthful ignor- 
ance and inexperience she often and often " lacked 
wisdom," but she learned to ask of God ; and when 
she made mistakes, or thought she did, her great 
resource was to go and tell her Father in heaven, 
who did not upbraid her. 

Dear friends, who read these lines, did you ever 
think what it would be never to have any of the 
past brought up against us? However mistaken 
or however wrong we may have been, if we know 
what it is to have Christ for our friend, we need not 
be afraid of the past. Our bad characters will not 
be brought up against us, if we present ourselves 
as poor sinners, asking to be covered with Christ's 
righteousness. For " he giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not.*' 

Martha Phillips regained motion and conscious- 
ness after some months, but she died at the end of 
a year, and her daughter Sarah went bravely on 
and brought up all the children, getting the elder 
ones soon out into service. She never took any 
situation herself, and went through much sorrow 
and trouble, owing to her father's increasing love of 
drink, but she earned the respect and affection of 
many in her native village by her humble patience. 
** For the trying of your faith worketh patience. 
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But let patience have her perfect work, that ye 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. And 
if any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; and 
it shall be given him.'* — James i. 3-5. 

F. M. S. 



HEARTSEASE. 



Thenlfonnd 
That to my broken heart He is **I es u," 
And to my whole, is Jesa. 

" There has been a sad accident in one of the 
hayfields this afternoon," said the village pastor to 
his wife. '* Poor William Evans was on the top of 
a loaded waggon, when the horses moved forward 
suddenly, and he was thrown to the ground. His 
collar-bone is broken, and he is sadly bruised and 
shaken. I have just been with him. The bone is 
set, and the doctor hopes he will do well ; but as 
he is an old man, I fear it will be long before he 
gets about again.*' 

The next morning we went to the sufferer's 
cottage, standing on a steep little bank, the stony 
path edged with flowers, for William had always 
taken great pleasure in his garden. 

Within the cottage all was scrupulously neat 
and clean, but the kitchen had a deserted look, 
and poor Mrs. Evans seemed sadly cast down, the 
more so, because her complete deafness shut her 
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out from receiving much of the cheer of the 
neighbourly sympathy which is often so beauti- 
fully and practically shown by those whose own 
poverty, cares, and troubles might easily be 
pleaded as excuses for standing aloof from an- 
other's distress. 

William had passed an almost sleepless night, 
his face was flushed with pain, and his welcome to 
us was all the more hearty, because he could do 
nothing to pass away the time, or make him for- 
get his pain ; for, as he often said, he was " no 
scholar, morels the pity." 

The first greetings and inquiries over, William 
said: **I never was so tired in my life; it's the 
hardest day's work as I have done, lying in this 
here bed. My bones— they ache more than if I'd 
followed the plough on the heaviest field in the 
master's farm from daylight to dark. I can't 
think what I shall do, or how I shall bear it ! " 

" Do you see this flower, William ? It is very 
pretty; jast look at it, and tell me if you know 
its name." 

The current of his thoughts was changed for the 
moment, and taking it in the hand he could use, 
he turned it round admiringly, and said, " We calls 
them pansies. I was always fond of a flower," and 
he looked at it quite lovingly. 

" It has another name also — Heartsease. Is it 
not a pleasant name ? Will you keep that little 
flower on the bed beside you, and whenever you 
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look at it, just pray, * Lord Jesus, give me heart's 
ease,' and He will do it ; and that will help you to 
bear your trouble." 

The next day, when we went again, William 
smiled brightly as we came in, and pointing to 
the lattice window at the foot of his bed, said, 
'* There it is ! there's my little prayer, that is such 
a comfort to me ! " The faded pansy was fast- 
ened against one of the little diamond - shaped 
panes, so that its outline could be distinctly seen 
by him against the clear sky beyond. It stood 
there as a messenger from the Father in heaven, 
speaking of the "peace on earth" which He had 
given when He sent forth His well-beloved Son to 
be our peace. Over and over again the short 
prayer was thus brought to his remembrance, and 
William's face showed that the answer had come. 

He recovered sooner than we had ventm*ed to 
hope, and the time passed away more quickly than 
at first he could have believed it possibly would. 
His memory was excellent, and took firm hold of 
the passages of Scripture then read to him ; and 
the cluster of heartseases in his garden never 
failed to recall his little prayer. 

As soon as he could get out again he was rarely 
absent on Sunday from his place in the chancel, 
from which he never failed to give a friendly smile 
to his pastor's children when they came into 
church; and his attentive listening enabled him 
always to carry away some heavenly passage, to 
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cheer him through his weekday work. His words 
were generally thoroughly to the point, and often 
very quaint. 

One evening we went into his cottage, and found 
him and his wife talking with a neighbour who was 
then sadly ill, and had lived a very careless life. 
William was just saying, " The road to heaven is 
all straight before ye. It's a deal nicer than 
getting into all evil ways, and being so contrary, 
and all that. But there's some as is very much 
afeard of dying." 

** Are you, William ? " we asked. 

" Not one bit," was the ready reply. 

*' Why, how is that ? " we continued, chiefly for 
the sake of the sick woman, who was now listening 
with interest. *' Are your sins all forgiven ?" 

"Yes, to be sure," said William, firmly. 

"And how can you know that ?" was the next 
question. "Is it because you believe that Jesus 
died for you ? " 

"Ay, that's it," was the smiling answer ; " and 
it makes any one that knows this so pleasant and 
good behaved — like you," he added, kindly bowing 
to us, " and some others too." 

All this time the neighbour had taken no part 
in the conversation, but now she was asked if she 
had the same happy faith. 

"No," she answered, sadly, "I can't say that I 
have; but I'm trying all I can." 

"If you change trying for trusting," was the 
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reply, "you will soon be able to say a happy ' yes' 
instead of a sad * no/ " 

"Ay/' said old William, "and it needn't put 
her at all about to say that, for it's all quite plain 
for them as are no scholars." 

After the pastor's prayer before we left the 
cottage, in which one petition had been, " that we 
who trust in the blessed Saviour might never 
grieve Him, but be very careful to please Him in 
all things," William said, as we rose from our 
knees, " We didn't ought to grieve Him, and we 
don't, when we go in the right way. He's easy 
then — contented-like ; " and so our evening's visit 
ended. 

About two years after his accident a dangerous 
illness laid William low again. This time he was 
so full of the joy of the Lord, and of the happy 
prospect before him, that neighbours and friends 
who came to visit him felt that humble room to be 
the very gate of heaven. 

One Sunday we believed it must surely be his 
last day on earth, and the doctor thought he could 
not live twelve hours. As the time wore on his 
spirits seemed to rise, and .when we went in after 
the evening service, to take, as we fancied, a last 
farewell of our dear old friend, we saw his wrinkled 
face lighted up with smiles of joy. 

" We missed you in the congregation to-day, 
William, and we have been praying for you," said 
the pastor, taking the old man's hand in his own ; 
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but next Sunday I think you will have joined the 
great congregation up above, who need not to 
pray, but who praise God day and night without 
ceasing.'* 

**0h, won't it be grand!" said William. "My 
blessed Saviour — He'll meet me, and He'll just 
grip me by the hand, and lead me along amidst 
all that beautiful company. I sha'n't feel strange 
there, because He'll hold me." 

When we bade him good- night and good-bye, we 
could hear his voice saying cheerily, as we went 
slowly down the narrow staircase, ** Good-night, 
good-night ; I shall say good-morning in heaven." 

But he was disappointed. He rallied again, to 
linger for many months. 

He had afterwards two paralytic strokes, which 
enfeebled his mind, and made his utterance diflS- 
cult; and when at last the dying day came, he 
was unable to express his joyful hope, but he 
quietly fell asleep in Jesus, full of patient trust — 
trust that had never wavered since he had first 
received the kingdom of God with the simplicity of 
a little child, through a message in one of God's 
flowers. 

God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree, and the cedar tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made. 

All dyed in rainbow light, 
All fashioned with supremest grace, 

Upspringing day and night ? 
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Our outward life requires them not ; 

Then wherefore had they birth ? 
To minister delight to man, 

And beautify the earth. 

To comfort man, and whisper hope 
Whene'er his faith is dim ; 

For God, who careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him. 
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When this passing world is done, 
When has sunk yon glaring sun ; 
When we stand with Christ in glory, 
Looking o'er life's finished story ; 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then, how much I owe. 

H'Cheyns. 

There is something in the two words heading this 
chapter that give a sense of peace — rest and peace. 
Our thoughts fly to the idea of the work of the day 
done, of the turmoil of business over, when mind 
and body alike demand and obtain repose ; when 
the western sky is ablaze with a golden sunset, 
sinking and dying away into a calm and liquid 
twilight, into which the quiet stars will shine, 
coming out one by one in the azure heavens, lead- 
ing our thoughts up above them, to that home 
which seems so far off, and yet may be so near, 
whose glory as it were shines through those little 
loopholes into our hearts ; when the silent dew will 
refresh the parched earth, reminding us of the 
promise, " I will be as the dew unto Israel.*' 
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Evening hours suggest something totally different 
from night — black, dark, awful night — full of 
mystery; when so deep a shadow is over the 
earth, that crime can steal forth undetected ; for 

Safety and innocence fly with the light ; 
Temptation and danger stalk forth with the night. 

But eventide has none of these horrors. It was 
when the "eventide was come*' that they brought 
the sick to the Master to be healed, when He was 
on earth. It was in the evening, when the doors 
were sHut, that the Lord stood in the midst and 
said, " Peace be unto you." When the shadows of 
the evening were stretched out, the spotless lamb 
was killed, whose blood on the lintel was the mark 
of preservation. And it was "towards evening," 
when "the day was far spent," that the new-risen 
Saviour went in to tarry with two of His disciples. 
What must it have been to them to have their 
Master tarry with them, to be a familiar guest, to 
sit at supper with them, and to hear Him speak 
such wonderful words, that " their hearts burned 
within them." 

Does any one doubt that it can be so now? — That 
the Master can be with us, even as He abode with 
them ; that His presence can pervade all our 
senses; that our hearts can "burn within us; " 
that His love can overcome all other love, and that 
peace and joy can be the portion of those whose 
life is at its eventide — of those whose sands of 
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time, golden though they may be, are running out 
their last in the frail hour-glass of human exist- 
ence. 

Several times in the pages of this volume one of 
Christ's ministers is mentioned, and it was the 
great privilege of the writer of these lines to stand 
by his dying bed, when he was called away in the 
midst of his work, at the age of forty-two, and to 
be filled with amazement at the triumph of the 
power of faithful love to Christ. 

The man himself was no ordinary character. 
From boyhood his mental powers and intellectual 
capacity were marked, together with a settled per- 
tinacity of purpose in study and action, that went 
far to secure success in various branches of learn- 
ing, at a public school and university. He also 
shone in his conversation in society, on arts, 
literature, and the general topics of the day. 
The words of an intimate friend, spoken at the 
time of his departure, may be quoted, to give an 
idea of his general character. *' He was a man of 
strong and clear opinions himself, and he asserted 
them uncompromisingly and constantly, but with 
strong convictions of his own, he united the rare 
quality of being able to recognise good in others 
who had equally strong opinions, of perhaps a 
different complexion. The purity of his life, his 
devotion to his work, and his imvarying kind 
thought for all, endeared him in a peculiar manner 
to all who knew him, with the exception of those 

16 
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whose opposition is the highest testimonial a good 
man can have." 

So much for his mental picture. 

As to his position in the world, for many years 
he had been a hard-working curate both at home 
and abroad. At one time, undertaking a neglected 
district, he eked out a trifling salary by taking 
pupils in addition to his pastoral work. At the 
time of his being called away he had scarcely been 
a twelvemonth vicar of the important place where 
he had worked long as curate ; so that after many 
anxieties, stretching over years, he was at last in 
a position to bring up his large young family com- 
fortably. 

As to his domestic relations and experiences, 
suffice it to say, no man that was ever born upon 
earth gave, or received, deeper, truer affection. 
Wife and children, aged parents, brothers and 
sisters, friends and parishioners — all these were 
his portion ; and, added to it, good proofs that his 
labours were not in vain for the Lord. And yet, 
in the midst of all, in the prime of life, his joy 
at the prospect of immediately being in the presence 
of his Master whom he so deeply loved, overpowered 
everything. Never will those who were present 
forget the scene, and the oft-repeated words, as his 
earnest eyes turned to them, " I shall soon see my 
Master ; only think, my Master, In a few more 
hours I shall see Him whom I love." 

This good man fully valued all his earthly bless- 
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ings. His was no ambitious, dissatisfied mind. 
Earthly success which he had obtained, affections 
which he had won, were as much to him as they 
are to any of us ; yet the one idea of presence 
with the Saviour far outweighed all. 

His dying eyes would be turned fondly on his 
prostrate wife. His loving hand was held out ten- 
derly to those round him, whose pain was mingled 
with wonder, as they marked the steadfastness of 
his faith. After a few moments of exhausted sleep, 
he would say in a disappointed tone, on recognising 
familiar objects round him, "Ah! I cannot see 
Him yet. I must wait a Uttle longer before I am 
in the presence of my Saviour. How joyful it will 
be to be there. No more sin, no more sorrow, no 
backsliding, no evil. But the place for me will be 
a very low place, according to what I deserve." 

But the object of this last chapter isnot to magnify 
this, or any other man, but to glorify the Master. 
He who has promised is faithful. None ever 
trusted in Him and was *' confounded." Friends 
may fail ; riches may fly away ; health may be 
lost, and all earth holds dear may vanish ; but the 
love of Christ to poor lost sinners is unbounded and 
everlasting. And the love of a poor sinner to Christ 
can be so true, though marked by the deepest 
humility, that death loses its sting, and becomes 
but the gateway to those mansions which He has 
gone to prepare for those who love Him. The 
poorest little servant-maid, the lowest pauper 
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in our crowded workhouses, the most ragged 
tramp on our highways, or the most ignorant 
labourer in the fields, can all understand this 
blessed gospel. None are too sinful. None are too 
low. "Him that cometh will in no wise be cast 
out." F. M. S. 
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